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What Illinois schools 
need to prepare chil- 
dren for world think- 
ing is shown in film 
strip. (See page 7) 
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ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


1948-1949—Our Sixtieth Year 
New List of Grade School Library Books 


A complete set of 48 books that were carefully selected by the Pupils Reading Circle Board of Directors 
with the asistance of the Illinois State Library Staff. These books are supplied at a discount of 26% 


cent from the publishers’ list price, postpaid. 


Pub- 
lisher’s 
Nuthe Price 
First Grade 

About Nono, The Baby Elephant Hogan §$ 1.00 
The baby elephant heard o, no!t"’ so ofte that he decided it 
must be his name 

Little Duck Ww ho Loved the Rain Mabie 1.50 

« . rehes for rain until he finds a fountai 
Little Helicopter Kinert 1.00 
1@ antics of a helicopter scem almost human 
Randolph: The Bear Who Said No Nelson 59 
a “! fairy cured little Randolph of his bad habit of say 
ing ‘‘no.’ 

Sing Sang Sung and Willie Gulick 1.50 
Thre ut lonely little pandas lived at the top of a tall 
mountain it Tibet 

Tommy and the Telephone MacGregor 1.25 
‘ v ike Y nswer the teleshone and Tommy is no 

option 
$ 6.84 
Second Grade 

Andy and the School Bus Beim 2.00 

dy wool bus even though too young to go to 

Angel Chita Teal 1.00 

& ightfully imaginative story of a lost baby angel will 
es kur caeail enita 

Baby Roo ....Bannon 1.50 
S — mderst ati 4 f the foreigz borr is 1 this animal tale 

The Cory Little Farm Bonino 59 

re added to he far Joh Vy ear he use ‘ 
: - : t t 
Dow n Hucklebe Try Hill Weisgard 2.00 
« the A... ww on relled dow t it started eries 

Snow W hite or the Seven Dwarfs Stearns 1.50 

\ fo te ry with beautiful illustrations 
$ 8.59 
Third Grade 

The Little Old Woman Carries On Newell 1.50 
rhe t d del tful book about the « int litth ld wo whe 

Patty Paints A Picture Bannon 2.00 
The tory w ? pieture ' ‘ ! f little rT nad er kitte 

Shadow, The All- American Dog Snyder 1.00 
A le i rieanisn ht throu the medium of ' 
rel puppy 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Big Farm Lindman 1.25 
vured ittle & wed h bey spend their sur er vacatic their 

Too Little Snyder 1.00 
I Ktors f i ‘ tired of bei too little’ unro 

Too Many Kittens Hoke 2.00 
Ilow ' ‘ ‘ roble f keepi too any 

$ 8.75 
Fourth Grade 

Always Reddy Henry 1.75 

imrock Quee« rd ul ' ! low the river 

Bible Story of Cre -ation Jones 1.25 

t ily sp re ler f ges ‘ tf 1 u 

Children of the Mey flower. Comfort 1.30 

s from the time thev leave England til their 
tt ’ V yp onan a thriv { ettiement 
The Dear old Briar- Patch Burgess 2.00 
« vw stories of Peter Rabt 

Martha Ww eiiettens Girl of old Virginia Wagoner 1.75 

of her childhood Virginia plantati« before 

Martin and Abraham Lincoln Coblentz 1.50 
rive ' t-hearted President greets a lonely boy « the steps : 

‘ t ! lo 1 rue incident 


Reading 


Circle 
Price 


$ 


A 


$9.55 $ 


Note: Any number of books may be ordered. 
mailed upon request. Send all orders to 


No 


6.95 


Author 
Fifth Grade 
Aleck Bell: Ingenious Boy : ..Widdemer 
of the little Scotch boy who invented the telephone. 


Geapiene aeons on Gerber 
A litt'e colored boy and his dog in the swamp country of the 
deep South 


Misty of Chincoteague Henry 
A unforgettable story of a pony which is not only exciting but 
real. 

On Indian Trails with Daniel Boone Meadowcroft 
The story of courageous people who went into the wilderness to 
build their homes 

Our State Birds Curtis 
This book describes all of these birds including the great Ameri- 
can bald ear'« 

The Rush for Gold Beals 
Story of the famou wty-niner md their rush for gold 


Sixth Grade 





The Adventures of Winnie and Bly White 
A story of two small girls in a gypsy caravar 

Benjamin West and His (€ at Grimalkin Henry 
A Quaker lad who became the ‘Father of American Painting 

Conservation in America... Curtis 

y conservation of our natural resources is necessary 

Juliette Low Pace 
ounder of the Girl Scouts i the United States, sh« s a heroin 
agnittd ms of girls 

The Pigeoneers Molloy 
An action story about boys a hospital Their new interest i 
omer pigeons becomes a hobby 

Simen Bolivar Baker 
A fast moving story of t life and accomplishm« f © grea 
South America emanct 


Seventh Grade 


F ighting F rigate Hungerford 
rilli 7 ve f the sea and the allant beloved shi} 
ue ‘Constitutio during the war f 1812 
A Horse to Re member Eames 
A b , ne s f riding hroug! s friendship wit! 
"Wiener f the Juli I worth Ford Foundation Award 
for 1945 
Lost Treasure Trail Maxwell 
\ ter story , 
Penny L ave nde Sackett 
cw r Pe vy whe « ' ke < with tf r 
uncle rther \ 
Syd of Tar- Faper Shack Merrill 
ory ”y whe lived 1 1 backwoods of 
Ontar Ca 
Wild Animals of the Five Rivers Country....Franklin 
t tec storie ‘ der view fe 
f i v 


Eighth Grade 


Big. Bright Land. Johnson 
i lear ove e At ranct 
1 as their old hor 
Danger to Windward Sperry 
‘tur F tucke vi ship ric ‘ we 
The L ost Vv jotin Judson 
mvsteryv of ost \v the ‘ we of U 
hur story of aah time fe 
Pioneer Pilot Parks 
story of the fir team! t vovage fro Pittsburgh t 
Net w “Or eans 
Son. of the Black Stallion Farley 
Alec raised d tr ed the colt told t rilli 
ed 
Sturdy Rogue Hall 
Whe Thor Tre dick left ome he did t expect join the 
Beg rs’ t or help defeat the Spa Arr 


Complete Set—Publishers’ List Pric« 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


Lincoln, Illinois 


per 


Pub- 
isher’s 
Price 


i 
to 
oa) 


$19.73 


50 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


2.00 


$14.50 
$85.03 


sales tax or postage. A new 16-page booklist will be 
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ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE (Continued) 


New List of High School Library Books 


A list of 40 books selected by the Pupils Reading Circle High School Committee, 
aided by the Illinois State Library Staff 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST 
1948-1949 





Author 

All-Conference Tackle .....................-...-.-...--.-- Jackson 
A swift-moving tale of intercollegiate football. 

Amelia Earhart, Heroine of the Skies... Garst 
The first woman to fly the Atlantic 

Anne Snow, Mountain Nurse.......... L——<<— | 
Nursing in the under-privileged mountain areas of Tennessee. 

Assorted Sisters -.... jacelamiandemaeinaiay Means 
The friendship of three girls of different races. 

Atomics for the Millions... - Eidinoff 
In a style stripped of scientific jargon this book traces the 
discovery of and developments in atomic energy 

Beauty, Glamour and Personality..................Westmore 
Recommended for courses dealing with self improvement, per- 
sonal appearance, beauty culture and the home. 

minis ccseseseecctsecmennsnenensoenennceneces Goodin 


tomboy is 


A freckled red-hea a ae Penrod; a suitable 
playmate for Huck Finn and Tom Sawye 

David Livingstone—Foe of Darkness.....................Eaton 
His explorations from the southern tip of Africa opened up a 
continent that was then unknown. 

The Epic of Freedom... ..........-...--..-------c-oeceeoeees Flynn 

score of episodes that were the great milestones along which 

our fathers traveled to freedom. 

I center cer necccestnesereeeenesnensneninonecvons ..Farwell 


Christy Ford’s aad< ceutered around horses and Santa Bar- 
bara's famous Fiesta. 


-Hansen 


mentor 


en 


The authors have called upon totalit an and democratic 
alike to present and defend his own point of vie 





Gilbert and Sullivan... 


Masters of mirth and melody 


Purdy 


operas stood for all 





Their comic 


that was tasteful, witty and musically delightful in popular 
entertainment. 

The Great Heritage... sa Shippen 
This is an account of our vast American inheritance—our land 
and its richness, 

Great Men of Medicine... : Fox 
The life stories of nine giants whose discoveries laid the 
foundation of modern medicine. 

Heart of Dengee epilcssuenamneteit sinaidisiadinsianlinaninnia -Pease 
Here is ew adventure of Tod Moran, hero of the Jinx 
Ship, he Diack Tanker, and other well-known boys’ books. 

How The eee Nations Works... ...Galt 

4, This boon he doors of the busy offices of the entire 
organization Of Nhe United Nations. 

Inventors Behind the Inventor..................Burlingame 


Throws new light on America’s many important but little-known 
inventors. 


Lightning Strikes Twice............. Dickson 


Story of a girl who wants to become a professional dancer. 


Look at America: New England............... sedi ..Chase 
Presents the many contrasts that give New England charm. One 
of the finest collections of photographs. 

RI IU  cciacnsiicsisaictiannssiinigeetactnnentennniniieneniniinoeiinonnidll Snedeker 


stury of the ities after the death of Christ when it was an 


A 
adventure in danger and heroism to be a Christian. 


Se4’52B DG,, 


Pub- 
lisher's 
Price 


$ 2.50 


2.75 


2.50 


3.50 


2.89 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


to 
bo 
or 


4.50 


2.75 


3.50 


2.50 


5.00 


2.00 


Note: Any number of books may be ordered. 


Reading 
Circle 
Price 


$ 1.75 


1.95 


1.90 


2.90 


2.75 


2.10 


2.25 


1.60 


1.75 


3.50 


1.85 


2.70 


2.00 


1.60 


1.70 


2.40 


1.80 


4.00 


1.60 


No sales tax or postage. 


Author 

Magnolia Heights Paschal 
A girl who learns self-reliance and wins independence through 
hard work. 

Mariner of the North Putnam 
A great mariner both on ice and shipboard, Cap'n Bob Bartlett 
was one of the heroic figures in the annals of modern ex 
ploration. 

Operation Underground Berger 
An exciting story of a boy interpreter with reparations experts 


sent to Germany by Government 


Outdoors Unlimited .. Brown 





at collection of hunting and fishing stories, selected by 
the editors of the country’s lealing outdoor magazines 

Overland Trail ........ Monaghan 
Across this trail went the surge of migration to Oregon, Wash 
ington and California. Thrilling and authentic accounts of the 
great trail biazers. 

People Are Our Business Williams 
Career stories of ten American men and women who work in 
varied fields dealing with people 

Plants — Zim 
Requiring omy simple equipment, here are many plant hobbies 
for amatew 

Practical Parliamentary Procedure Cruzan 
Easy to read, easy to understand, and gives complete informa 
tion. Especially for beginners. 

Roberta, Interior Decorator Freer 
A girl who had the courage to dream high and the will to 
work for success. 

Roommates ................... eininianas Rendina 
Rachele had grown-up tastes and cultivated ways while Debbie 
loved to fool around. A girls’ school story 

Sitting Bull, Champion of His People Garst 
Swift-moving story of a real Indian and his epic battle for the 
rights of his people. 

The Spirit of the Eagle... Allen 


Captain Bonneville and 
the Rockies and the 


An exciting story of a boy who joined 
his Mountain Men in their exploration of 
Pacific Northwest. 


Ray 


super-planes of the 


The Story of Air Transport 


From the pioneer planes of the to the 






past 
at 


future. Complete, accurate, up-t« 
Strange Customs, Manners and Beliefs... Verrill 
A fascinating literary trip to interesting corners of the globe. 
Strikeout Story Feller 


Bob Feller’s rise to national baseball fame is an exciting tale 


a real American success story 


The Talking Wire... Stevenson 


The story of Alexander Graham Bell and his great achievement 
—the invention of the telephone 

Underneath New York Granick 
Science, invention and engineering have done an amazing job of 
servicing our modern citie 

WN ce — Walden 
Realistic novel tells how a cosmopolitan eastern college changes 
the ways of two headstrong young women 

We Live in the Arctic..... Helmericks 
For a whole year they lived in a hut north of the Arctic Circle 
1000 miles from any other human 

Window on Se World... Gollomb 
Working on a newspaper Ted becomes aware of 


potrepetican 
rid. 


the problems of the wo 


Complete Set—Putlishers’ List Price 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid 


Send orders to 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


Pub- 
lisher’s 
Price 


2.50 


PS 


3.50 


be 
~) 
o 


to 
~ 
, 


to 
~_ 


3.00 


2.50 


$115.64 


Lincoln, Illinois 
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A WORKBOOK for every Winston text! 
Your principal has a Winston order 
blank ... Why not ask him to utilize it? 


PPP ‘ 
FRESH START is September’s meaning for 
teachers... 


“THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


*T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which 
shall not be put out.” 











TEACHERS in small schools may procure 
NuMBER AS THE CuiLp Sess It in a kit 
designed and priced for their needs. 


a ae 

OLD Philadelphia custom—each day in 
the Winston home office in Philadelphia 
as textbooks are entered for copyright, 
another bit of Cradle of Liberty history 
occurs to us: The first book ever copy- 
righted was the “Philadelphia Spelling 
Book” by John Barry, June 9, 1790. 


—_— 
IN A HURRY? Consider the lowly snail. 
He gets there, too, yet his pace amounts 


to .000363005 m.p.h. 
OPP 


RECCOMMEND — recieve — impreturbable 
—diptheria—critisize—flem— indescrete 
— seperate — lisense — similiar... If 
your pupils spell this way, they need 
Know Your Dictionary, a 32-page book- 
let based on THE Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. A single classroom copy, 
with permission to mimeograph, is yours 
for the asking. Address WINSTON FLASHEs. 


ODI 
YOUR TYPE is important whether it be 
personality or printing. Right now, we 
refer to the type used in printing Our 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES. This type con- 
forms to all recent educational studies. 


reer 
A POUND of paper or a pound of gold— 
which weighs more? If you’re inclined to 
dogmatize this one with “‘a pound is a 
pound,” please recall the difference be- 
tween troy and avoirdupois. 

i il 


CONVERSATION in _ THACHERs 


French. Recordings ” “Wy 
in exquisite French 
are available for all lec- : 
tures from Nouveau / . . 
Cours PRATIQUE DE 

* 


FRANCAIS POUR Com- \ 
MENCANTS. Write 
Winston, High 
School Department. 


C. Winston Company 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
! Atlanta 3 


Ue Nation's wo 






Dallas 1 
Toronto 


ngeles 15 





Look, Hoar, Now! 


by Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Puppetry: String Marionettes (10 
minutes, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films*)—Little wooden nine-stringed 
Hans takes us to the Master Puppeteer 
to watch the creation of Gretel from 
cloth, wood, leather, metal, paint, and 
glue. When she is wigged, dressed, and 
strung to wooden hand-controls, she and 
Hans demonstrate basic movements, re- 
hearsing before a mirror. Then we go on 
the bridge where the Puppeteer, stands 
while he manipulates the marionette on 
the stage below. The film closes with 
audience-eye view of Hansel and Gretel 
in the Witch-in-the-oven scene. This 
is another convincing how-to-do-it film. 

Introduction to Electricity (10 min- 
utes, Coronet Films)—By demonstra- 
tion, this excellent film introduces basic 
concepts of the properties of static, 
chemical, and magnetic electricity. Mar- 
ilyn’s comb and David’s flashlight begin 


observations which lead to the city’s 
power station, where more questions 
about magnetos, generators, electrons, 


insulators, and conductors lead to new 
learning. Intermediate and junior high 
students will be eager to answer their 
own questions, similar to the film’s sug- 
gestion, to find the ways electricity 
helped to make this very film. 

Nature of Sound and Sounds of Music 
(10 minutes each, Coronet Films)—Phil, 
a radio ham, helps Jim discover that 
“characteristics and principles of sound 
and its transmission” are not words in 
a book, but real happenings in the radio 
shop, in the street, everywhere about 
him. Jim “sees” his voice in the oscillo- 
scope, learns why a bell won’t ring in a 
vacuum, why he can see a whistle’s 
steam before he hears its noise, and gen- 
eralizes meanings for such terms as 
transmission, vibration, compression, re- 
flection, frequency, and amplitude. 

The difference between ordinary sound 
and music is made clear in “Sounds of 
Music,” which repeats and amplifies 
principles introduced in “Nature of 
Sound.” 

Irish Children and French Children 
(10 minutes each, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films)—’Tis the O’Reilleys who 
show us rocky rural Western Ireland, 
with Shawn and Mary home from school, 
past the potato patch and the walled 
farmyard, to their thatched cottage by a 
road where it’s more natural to see a 
donkey cart than a car. On Saturday 
the whole family joins the neighbors at 
the bog, everybody gathering peat while 
the small children play “rounders” and 
weave a daisy chain. The narrator’s 
brogue, and harp music in the back- 
ground enhance the picture’s charm. 

The French film shows simple rural 
customs in Brittany, where closely-knit 
family life centers about the hearth fire 


*Films are 16mm _ black-and-white. sound, un- 
less otherwise indicated; are identified by pro- 
ducers’ names; and may be rented from local 
producers. 


September, 


where all meals are cooked. On Thurs- 
day, a holiday, Mother and the children 
take the two-wheeled cart past an old 
castle to the nearby walled city where 
they sell cauliflower in the open-air mar- 
ket. A lively French folk tune com- 
pletes a captivating atmosphere. 


for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION’s Advertisers 


lc. The Day of Two Noons is an in- 
teresting brief study of the origin of 
Standard Time in America. Contains 
sidelights on the public attitude toward 
standardization and a review of condi- 
tions prior to the adoption of Standard 
Time. Grade six and up. One to a 
teacher. 

2c. Progress Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment—includes factors for 
visual and physical comfort of the child, 
full-color “before-and-after” cuts on re- 
habilitation of classrooms; also list of 
reference books on fundamentals of light 
and seeing, classroom lighting and child 
development, natural and artificial light- 
ing for classrooms, color and brightness. 

3c. Ten Rules for School Bus Safety— 
a poster 18 inches by 24 inches—is a 
new idea with animated cartoons by Don 
Herold to illustrate safety rules for bus- 
riding pupils. One poster to a school. 

4c. Catalog—96 pages illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks and 
other instruction aids available for all 
elementary and high school subjects. 

5c. Administrator’s Handbook — built 
around community-school nutrition and 
health programs. 

6c. Teacher’s Guidebook—nutrition 
education source book for teachers. Em- 
phasis on the elementary grade teachers. 

7c. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune 
—a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will 
enjoy learning about our greatest nat- 
ural resource with this entertaining and 
accurate booklet. 

9c. Catalog of leather carving tools, 
materials, and instructions. 

llc. Booklet showing the natural sci- 
ence material which appears in Cana- 
dian Nature during the year. 


~ 


a . 
Ee ee 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, IIlinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 








Tc. 2c. 3c. 4c. 5c. 
6c. 7c. 9c. Ile. 
a ee 
Address_ __City_____ State 
Subject Taught ee EE 
a ee ee 
Enrollment: Boys... =r ls oe 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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The Official Public 


OFFICERS 

President— 
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First Vice-President— 
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Third Vice-President— 

Anne A. Morrison.. Rockford 
Executive Secretary— 

Irving F. Pearsow.............. Springfield 
Treasurer— 

Frep C. NicHots.............. Springfield 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Legislative Chairman— 


James E. Pease...................... LaGrange 
Finance Chairman— 
Epirn T. Wentworrn.............. DeKalb 
Public Relations Chairman— 
J. A. MANN....... wwe... Lawrenceville 
DIRECTORS 


THe Boarp oF Directors consists of 
the President, the Vice-Presidents, and 
the three members of the Executive 
Committee. 

OrFrice oF Pustication: Ninth and 
Walnut Streets, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
HEADQUARTERS AND EpiroriAL OFFICE: 
William Bishop Owen Memorial Build- 
ing, 100 East Edwards Street, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

EDITORIAL STAFF 
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Assistant Editor.......... : Hore ANGEL 
Consulting Editor— 

Irvine F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 
Contributing Editors— 

Lester R. Grimm, Director of Re- 

search 
CiauveE E. Vick, Director of Profes- 
sional and Public Relations 
« 

4 
Published monthly except June, July, and 
August at Ninth and Walnut Streets, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Entered as second-class 
matter February 19, 1943, at the post office 
at St. Louis, Missouri, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. The payment of member- 
ship dues entitles a member to attend all 
meetings of the association and its Di- 
visions, to hold office, and to receive serv- 
ices as directed by the Representative 
Assembly or the Board of Directors. One 
dollar of these dues is paid by each mem- 
ber for a year’s subscription to ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION. In case of address or name 
changes, notification should be filed at 
once with ILLINOIS EDUCATION 100 East 
Edwards Street, Springfield, Illinois. The 
old and new addresses, and the I. E. A. 
Division in which the person is enrolled, 
should be listed. Postal regulations do not 
permit periodicals to be forwarded. Printed 
in U. S. A. 
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Guidance 

Measuring and Guiding Individual 
Growth, by Ben D. Wood and Ralph 
Haefner. Silver Burdett Company, 45 
East 17th Street, New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 535 pages. Price, $4.00. 

Written in the form of a series of 
discussions among school people, this 
book gives definité procedures for set- 
ting up an effective guidance program 
at any level of learning. 

Living and Planning Your Life: Mak- 
ing a Choice, Book 3, Grade 9; and 
Living With Others, Book 4, Grade 10; 
by Newsom, Douglass, and Dotson. 
Monarch Book Company, Gunnison, 
Colorado. Paper. Illustrated. 248 and 
225 pages. 

Here are two of a series of books 
for student use, providing group guid- 
ance materials for each grade of the 
junior and senior high schools. 

Human Relations in the Classroom, 
Course 1, by H. Edmund Bullis and 
Emily E. O’Malley. The Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 1308 Dela- 
ware Avenue, Wilmington 19, Delaware. 
Cloth. 222 pages. Price, $3.00. 

This book offers a set of carefully 
prepared lesson plans that were de- 
veloped for use in the human relations 
classes at the sixth-grade level, original- 
ly sponsored by the Delaware State So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene. 


For the Teacher 

Freedom to Live and Learn: Tech- 
niques for Selecting and Developing 
Units of Learning in the Modern Class- 
room, by Gertrude Noar. Franklin Pub- 
lishing and Supply Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 159 pages. 

Here is a particularly timely book 
for IlHinois teachers and supervisors. It 
is an outgrowth of the experience of a 
group of junior high-school teachers in 
developing resource units in the 
common learnings by processes of pupil- 
teacher planning and evaluation. 

Children and Books, by May Hill 
Arbuthnot. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 640 pages. School 
edition, $3.60 list; trade edition, $5.00 
list. 

This live and sympathetic study of the 
reading interests and needs of children 
from the pre-school age through junior 
high school by an acknowledged author- 
ity in the field is equally adapted to use 
as a day-by-day help to classroom 
teachers and librarians and as a text- 
book for children’s literature courses 
in teachers colleges and library training 
schools. 
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Problems in Reading, by Edward 
William Dolch. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois. Cloth. 373 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 

This book provides intensive discus- 
sion of a number of important aspects 
of reading, instead of the usual sys- 
tematic treatment of all phases of read- 
ing. 


Reading 
“Ginn Basic Readers,” for primary 
grades. Ginn and Company, Statler 
Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


Reading-Readiness Program with manu- 
al for teaching: Fun with Tom and 


Betty, by Odille Ousley and David 
H. Russell. Paper. Illustrated in color. 
64 pages. Price, $.48. 


Pre-Primer Program: My Little Red 
Story Book, by Odille Ousley and 
David H. Russell. Paper. Illustrated in 
color. 49 pages. Price, $.36. 

My Little Green Story Book and My 
Little Blue Story Book, by Odille Ous- 
ley and David H. Russell. Paper. Illus- 
trated in color. 64 pages each. Price, 
each $.40. 

Primer, with manual for teaching: 
The Little White House, by Odille Ous- 
ley and David H. Russell. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 160 pages. Price, $1.00. 

First reader, with manual for teach- 
ing: On Cherry Street, by Odille Ous- 
ley and David H. Russell. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 224 pages. Price, $1.20. 

Second Reader, Level I: We Are 
Neighbors, and Second Reader, Level 
II: Around the Corner, by Odille Ous- 
ley and David H. Russell. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 240 pages, each. Price, 
each $1.28. 

Third Reader, Level I: Finding New 
Neighbors, by David H. Russell, Gret- 
chen Wulfing, and Odille Ousley. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 320 pages. Price, 
$1.40. 

Third Reader, Level II: Friends Far 
and Near, by David H. Russell and 
Gretchen Wulfing. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 320 pages. Price, $1.40. 

This basic reading series is designed 
to serve the needs of children, while 
contributing richly to their curricular 
experiences and exemplifying the best 
available methods of learning and teach- 
ing reading. 


Social Studies 
From Season to Season, by Sidman 
P. Poole, Thomas F. Barton, and Clara 
3elle Baker. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 156 pages. Price, 
$1.44. 
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In Country and City, by Sidman P. 
Poole, Thomas F. Barton, and Clara 


Belle ‘Baker. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 218 pages. Price, 
$1.96. 


Through the Day, by Sidman P. 
Poole, Thomas F. Barton, and Clara 
Belle Baker. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 124 pages. Price, 
$1.28. 


The three books in the order listed 
above provide a geography readiness 
program for the primary grades. 

History of the United States, by 
Dwight L. Dumond, Edward E. Dale, 
and Edgar B. Wesley. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 847 pages. Price, $3.20. 

The troublesome problem whether to 
organize history chronologically or 
topically is solved in this textbook for 
the high school by using five themes 
which appear as chapter headings in the 
treatment of each of seven epochs. So- 
cial history is stressed. 

United States of America: A History, 
by Robert E. Riegel and Helen Haugh. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 600 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 852 pages. 

Nine units chronologically arranged 
provide the basic organization of this 
high-school textbook. Chapters within 
the units are topical. Growth of Ameri- 
can institutions is stressed. 

Hiroshima, by John Hersey. Oxford 
Book Company, 22 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, New York. Paper. 150 
pages. Price, $.60. 

The text of John Hersey’s famous 
story to which The New Yorker gave 
an entire issue is here offered in a 
special school edition, with study helps 
and supplementary reading lists. Teach- 
ers are invited to request special ap- 
proval copies for examination. 


Our Neighbors at Home, by J. Rus-: 


sell Smith and Frank E. Sorenson. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. 
250 pages. 

Geography is introduced to the inter- 
mediate grade pupil through a study of 


how people live and work in different - 


types of communities and of how these 
communities came to be what they are 
because of their location and ther 
resources. 

Old World Lands, by Harlan H. 
3arrows, Edith Putnam Parker, and 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. Silver 
Burdett Company, 45 East 17th Street, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 346 pages. 
Price, $2.88. 

This sixth-grade textbook in the 
“Man in His World” series presents 
the varied pattern of men’s living in 
Old World lands as it exists in the 
post-war period. A final chapter is 
titled “One World.” 

Heritage of Freedom: An Official 
300k of the Freedom Train, by Frank 


Monaghan. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Cloth. IIlus- 
trated. 150 pages. Price, $3.50. 
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low diets improved in six midwestern 
.chools after emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 





Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group’s knowl- 
edge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 
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"What'll it be, madam?’’ 


What do children eat when they 
have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 
. . . but it depends also on the 
training they have had in the im- 
portance of eating a well-balanced 
diet. And that’s where you, as a 
teacher, come in. For you are in a 
good position to influence the eat- 
ing habits of your class—by intro- 
ducing nutrition study into your 
curriculum this term. The materials 
and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 
through General Mills’ “Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education’’—now in its 
fourth year. 


All over the country, teachers 
like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
year, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im- 
provement in eating habits. 

If you would like to know more 
about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makers of Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 


|_| Information about your nutrition program. 
() Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information). 


[ 

! 

I 
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_ IT COMEs to the question 
of doing your work well, 
everyone has the answer! Keeping 
fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one 
knows that better than the railroads. 

For the railroads, keeping fit rep- 
resents one of the biggest jobs in the 
world. They must be ready to haul 
freight at the rate of more than a 
million tons a mile for every minute 
of every day in the year—and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day 
besides. To do this job they must 
keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 freight 
cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
44,000 locomotives in good running 
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condition. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, ter- 
minals, and other facilities needed 
to keep goods flowing to every cor- 
ner of our country . . . and to the 
ports from which they are shipped 
to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their exist- 
ing facilities in good order, railroads 
are adding new strength by buying 
new freight and passenger cars and 
other kinds of new equipment as fast 
as manufacturers can supply them. 
This they are doing at prices which 
have gone up 94 per cent since 1939 
—while freight rates in the same 
period have been increased less than 
half as much. 
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It is in the interest of all of us— 
essential to peacetime pursuits and 
vital to national defense—that rail- 
roads be physically strong and finan- 
cially sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn enough 
to justify the heavy investment it 
takes to keep on improving the 
world’s greatest system of mass 


transportation. 


‘SSOCIATION OF 
MERICAN 


: < WASHINGTON 6, D.C. | 
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A NEW film strip, entitled “In IIli- 
nois Schools,” is ready to be released 
by the Illinois Education Association. 


Scenes of the Illinois school pro- 
gram, ranging from kindergarten to 
junior college, inclusive, are depicted 
by thirty-seven photographs and 
twelve charts. Speech notes have 
been prepared for each of the frames 
in order to help those who show 
this new film strip to convey to their 
audiences some major school needs 
of Illinois and some of the pending 
legislative problems. 

Attention is called to the great in- 
crease in the birth rate during the 
war and post-war years, and to the 
overcrowding that has now begun in 
the lower grades of many schools. 

A Foundation Program 

Emphasis is given to the need for 
providing all children in Illinois with 
a good “foundation program.” This 
would consist of a term of at least 
nine months, well-trained teachers, 
an enriched curriculum, modern 
housing, adequate school equipment, 
individual adaptations to the special 
heeds of the child, and a program 
of services for promoting child 
growth and development. 

Illinois Is Able 

Illinois as a state is well able 
support good schools. We receive 
7.1 percent of the national income, 
but have only 5.1 percent of the 
children of school age. The average 
wealth per capita in Illinois is 114 
percent of the national average. 
Among the states we rank sixth in 
average income per person, and we 
rank third in average wage earned by 
all workers employed under the social 
security program. 


to 


However, it is pointed out in the 
film strip that not all of our children 
dve receiving a good foundation pro- 


gram. In full assessed valuation per 
attendance pupil, counties reveal 
striking inequalities. The  ablest 


county has fifteen times as much val- 
uation back of each pupil as has 
the poorest. Local districts of course 
have differences in valuation that 


are far more extreme. 

Hence, it is clear that if educational 
opportunities are to be equalized and 
a good “foundation program” guar- 
anteed to all children, the State must 
assume more responsibility in financ- 
ing schools. 
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IN ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


New I.E.A, Film Strip Shows 
Conditions, Points to Needs 


By L. R. GRIMM 


TESLA 





BACK TO 


Equalization Goals Low 

It is shown in the film strip that 
the present equalization levels of $90 
per elementary attendance pupil and 
$100 per high school pupil are far too 
low. This $90 level, for example, ap- 
pears shamefully low in comparison 
with the equalization goals of $145 in 
California, $135 in Oregon, and $200 
in New York. 

While Illinois has ranked near the 
top of the list of states for many years 
in average cost per pupil and in 
average salary per teacher when ex- 
penditures from both state and local 
funds are considered, the evidence is 
clear that we are not now holding our 
relative standing. About 81 percent 
of the revenues for the public common 
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SCHOOL 


schools in Illinois come from local 
general property taxes; 17 
are from the state treasury grants; 


2 percent from 


percent 


and 2 come federal 


funds. 
More State Support Needed 


The heavy tax load on property 
makes it difficult in our State for our 
schools to raise the increased funds 
that are needed in a period of infla- 
tion. In recent years many states have 
enacted good minimum salary laws 
for teachers, and have greatly in- 
creased the funds from the 
state treasuries in order to supple- 
ment local school revenues. 


school 


Illinois has made some progress in 


these matters, to be sure; but the 


= 
‘ 





All phases of school life from kindergarten through junior college, 
including classroom situations (1), physical education (2), school re- 
organization and pupil transportation (3), special education (4), hot 
lunch programs (5), and library facilities (6), are treated in the 
1.E.A. film strip, “In Illinois Schools,” and in photographs available 
for display. Either may be had upon request. 
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plain truth is that Illinois is slipping 
in its.rank among the states. 

This may be illustrated by studies 
made of salary payments to teachers. 
In 1945 we ranked seventh in average 
salary per teacher, but in 1948 we are 
ranked only twenty-second in a study 
made by the National Education As- 
sociation. 

(The new salary schedule effective 
in Chicago during the latter part of 
the recent school year has probably 
given us a ranking of about six- 
teenth. ) 

In 1940-41 there were issued only 
seven emergency cretificates to teach- 
ers in our downstate counties. The 
corresponding number issued in 1947- 
48 was 3,866. Including “permits” 
with the emergency certificates, about 
one-seventh of the teachers in our 
downstate counties are now working 
on an emergency basis. 

In 1940-41, 69 percent of our rural 
teachers had two or more years of 
college training, but the correspond- 
ing percentage for 1946-47 had 
dropped to about 44 percent. Many 
of the better prepared rural school 
teachers either have left their work of 
teaching during the last few years, or 
have moved on to teaching positions 
in urban schools. 

Increased state support in Illinois 
is needed in order to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for the children, 
and to relieve the heavy tax burden 
upon real estate that is found espe- 
cially in urban centers. 

It does make a difference where 
school money comes from—whether 
primarily from local property taxes 
or by a program that includes liberal 
state aid. A weak state aid program 
must ever continue our present poor 
educational offerings in our poorer 
communities and must ever deny 
many of our children the educational 
birthright that Illinois children should 
have. ‘ 

Special Needs 

Also in Illinois we need an ex- 
panded program of state common 
school aid in order to meet the excess 
costs of the special programs pro- 
vided for the several types of atypical 
children, to meet a program of state 
assistance for junior college educa- 
tion, and to assist more with the 
school lunch and vocational education 
programs. 

A growing need also is keenly felt 
in state grants for pupil transporta- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Pan Vow for 
AMERICAN EDUCAT 


a. week of weeks is coming 
again! To educators it is really “The 
Week,” and the people of Illinois have 
become well aware of American Edu- 
cation Week through the inspired 
efforts of local education associations, 
school administrators, P.T.A.’s, and 
many lay organizations. 

The week of November 7 to 13 
has been designated as American 
Education Week for 1948, with the 
theme, “Strengthening the Founda- 
tions of Freedom.” This is indeed an 
appropriate theme, and one to which 
every true educator can subscribe. 

Freedom rests squarely upon free 
public schools, and will be no stronger 
than our educational program. Every 
freedom-loving American must realize 
this fact. American Education Week 
must be used in every community to 
bring this essential truth before its 
people. 

Continuing Interest 

Of course, school people are con- 
cerned about directing especial atten- 
tion toward the schools, their 
strengths and their needs, but they 
are also concerned about developing 
an interest in the schools every week 
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of the year. In other words, every 
week must become American Educa- 
tion Week before the real goal is 
reached. 

For the first three or four years of 
the special efforts of the American 
Education Week Committee, a sub- 
committee of the Public and Profes- 
sional Relations Committee of the 
I.E.A., it was largely superintendents 
and principals who took the initiative 
in appointing local committees and 
directing the program. 


Local Initiative 


That situation is rapidly changing. 
The local education associations, 
recognizing the value of this week and 
of good publicity, are taking over the 
appointing of committees, and work- 
ing heroically to make the public 
realize the importance of education to 
our democratic way of life. 

This should be the best year ever. 
Much experience has been gained, 
and more and more committees will 
step up their efforts. 

Another promising feature this year 
will be the participation of Chicago. 
Under the chairmanship of Edna Sei- 
bert, all Chicago is preparing to make 


ION WEEK 


A. MANN 


not only city and state but the entire 
nation sit up and take notice. This is 
extremely important, because what- 
ever Chicago does reflects over a wide 
area and adds materially to the pub- 
licity of other cities and communities. 


Natural Setting 


There will probably be no startling 
innovations this year, but rather the 
old standby programs will be polished 
up and presented with fresh vigor and 
renewed spirit. “Open House” or 
“Back-to-School Night” will still be 
the center of local observances. 

Many schools report that parents 


prefer to see the children in the 
natural setting under regular class 


conditions rather than any pre- 
planned program. 
Thus, once a year they see the 


teacher, the classroom, the other chii- 
dren, the size of the class, the equip- 
ment available, and the response of 
their own child to the school setting. 
They love it and will come back year 
after year for more of the same thing. 
So why change? 

Many schools also report that they 
hold a social and discussion hour fol- 








UNIQUE AMONG EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, this 
$1,900,000 Special Education Building is planned by Illinois 
State Normal University for education of teachers of “ex- 
ceptional” children, and to accommodate some 300 such 
children. Its early construction has been recommended by 
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state officials. Dr. Rose E. Parker is director of the university 
special education division, established in 1943 
teachers of crippled children and those having defective 
vision, hearing, and speech as well as the mentally retarded, 
socially maladjusted, and unusually gifted.” 


“to educate 
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lowing classroom visitation. A panel 
leads the discussion, but an attempt 
is made by the chairman to get every- 
one who will to say something. If an 
informal situation is maintained, this 
program can be highly successful. 


Radio 


Probably the radio will be used 
more widely and more successfully 
this year than ever before. Again, 
past experience will be a guide to 
building worthwhile programs. Then, 
too, there are many more stations 
available. They want to give the 
schools time, enlist their cooperation, 
then give them well-planned, care- 
fully-timed programs. 

And the school can maintain this 
avenue of public relations from week 
to week and year to year. Spot an- 
nouncements, recordings, and special 
shows, enlisting choral, band, speech, 
and other departments of the school, 
should be utilized. 


Plans are not yet complete for an 
“Education Hour” over a powerful 
Chicago station, but this will be ar- 
ranged if possible. It is certain that 
many Chicago stations, as well as 
those downstate, will cooperate in 
bringing to the public educational 
programs of general interest during 
the week. 

Last year a few communities ex- 
perimented with the use of sound 
trucks and stationary sound equip- 
ment located in the business district. 
Records of short talks by pupils, 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and laymen describing special educa- 
tional features of the local schools, as 
well as music by school organizations, 
were played at intervals throughout 
the week. Some report highly satis- 
factory results. Care should be exer- 
cised in what is presented, how it is 
done, and arrangement of the time 
prevent kick-backs on 

It has possibilities. 


schedule to 
this program. 


Stores, Newspapers 


In many of our larger cities, win- 
dow displays will occupy a prominent 
place in the activities of American 
Education Week. Some will feature 
exhibits of school work, while others 
will present live shows. These cities 
report that merchants are willing to 
contribute windows, costumes, and 
help in arrangements, and to assist in 
every way possible. Smaller towns 
might well investigate this approach. 
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Closely related to this is the use of 
the local press. Merchants will con- 
tribute space, allow spot ads to be 
inserted in their advertisements, and 
arrange for space to get education’s 
story before the public. They are be- 
ginning to realize that education is an 
investment which pays big dividends 
to them, that they cannot afford un- 
educated customers. 

Newspaper editors will give space 
for special articles, stories, and edi- 
torials. Why not consult your local 
editor now to enlist his cooperation? 
He will be able to advise you on all 
publicity matters, and will be happy 
to help. 

Other Features 

There are many other features 
which have been found valuable. 
Pupils and teachers may speak before 
civic and social organizations, and 
business and professional leaders to 
the school assemblies; educational 
films may be shown to lay groups; 
school parades may be held; school 
newspapers may feature special stories 
about the schools, written by stu- 
dents; letters may be sent to the 
homes; the Governor’s proclamation 
may be published alongside that of 
the mayor in local newspapers; all 
letters, envelopes, and report card 


be rubber-stamped 
with “Visit Your Schools November 
7-13”; special church services may 
use pupils or teachers on the program. 


envelopes may 


The materials available from 
N.E.A. should not be overlooked. 
Many good suggestions are available, 
as well as stencils for posters, a movie 
trailer to be used in local theaters, 
plays, leaflets, and other materials. 
Write to N.E.A. for this list, and 
make use of it. 

Mobilize 

What we have been saying is that 
all the constructive forces of the com- 
munity should be mobilized for Amer- 
ican Education Week. After all, the 
schools belong to the community. 
Why should its representatives not 
have a part in the planning and execu- 
tion of all the programs for this great 
week ? 

People learn to appreciate when 
they participate. Perhaps the public 
has been frozen out—therefore, the 
lack of interest. This is the oppor- 
tunity to open the doors to the lay 
public who want good schools, and 
who depend upon educational leaders 
to show the way to get them. 


From our ranks should come the 
leaders ; from laymen, the workers. 


Workshop Demonstration September 18 


A professional workshop demon- 
stration will be held in the Centen- 
nial Auditorium at Springfield at 
9:30 a.m. Saturday, September 18, 
for the benefit of discussion leaders 
throughout the State. It will be 
sponsored jointly by the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association and its South Cen- 
tral Division. 

The major problems of legislation, 
finance, teacher welfare, reorganiza- 
tion, and professional and public re- 
lations will be discussed. 


Officers of each of the eighteen 
Divisions will select leaders to attend 
the meeting. Consideration will be 
given to ways of acquainting every 
member of the profession with the 
problems confronting teachers, and 
methods which may lead to their 
solution. 


Following the demonstration meet- 
ing, each Division will arrange for at 
least one workshop of its own, at 
which all Divisional and local leaders 
may learn about the developing pro- 
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gram, and emphasize those items 
which have significance for them. 
The Divisions will plan local study 
and discussion group workshops 
which will enable every member of 
the profession to become acquainted 
with the major considerations of the 
year. Programs of action will be 
formulated to lead toward more ef- 


fective understanding and support by 


those without as well as within the 
profession. 
Major Responsibility 

The teaching profession has a ma- 
jor responsibility to the people of 
the State. It can be met only to the 
extent that every member of the pro- 
fession is well-informed about the 
topics of the day which affect educa- 
tion, and to the extent that every 
member of the profession works to at- 
tain the achievable goals. The pro- 
fessional workshops planned by the 
governing committees of the State 


Association are a means to these 
ends. 
1948 e ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
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THE NEW REVENUE LAW 


aaah ita Yocts on i 


By EARL S. DICKERSON 


a new income tax law passed by 
the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent in April of this year means that 
the taxpayer’s 1948 federal income 
tax has been reduced for the entire 
year. Since the 1948 Act contains 
a number of important changes, an 
attempt will be made to summarize 
them in a brief, yet understandable 
form. 

Twenty years ago only one Amer- 
ican in twenty paid an income tax, 
while now 55,000,000 of the 140,- 
000,000 citizens of the United States 
make some contribution to this form 
of taxation. The Revenue Act of 
1948, however, takes approximately 
7,500,000 taxpayers in the low in- 
come groups off the tax rolls, since 
the largest percentage of income tax 
reduction is in the lower income tax 
brackets. 

More Take-Home 

The Revenue Act of 1948, enacted 
in April, became effective on May 
1 when new withholding rates used 
by employers increased the take-home 
pay of teachers as reflected in the 
wages received for the month of 
May. A provision of the Act states 
that the new lower rates will be 
retroactive to January 1, 1948, but 
unless the teacher is required to file 
an Estimate of 1948 Income, the 
benefit of the excess withholding for 
the first four months cannot be re- 
ceived until the final return for 1948 
‘s filed sometime between January 1, 
1949, and March 15 of that year. 

The changes of special concern to 
teachers fall under the five headings 
listed below. An _ explanation of 
each item follows: 

1. The personal exemption and the ex- 
emption for dependents have been in- 
creased. 

2. New exemptions have been created. 

3. The standard deduction has been in- 
creased. 

4. Additional deductions for 
expenses are permitted. 

5. Permission is given husbands and 
wives to split their joint income for 
tax purposes if they desire. 

6. The tax rate has been reduced. 


medical 
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Personal and Dependency 
Exemptions 

The personal exemption and the 
exemption for dependents have been 
increased from $500 to $600 for each 
exemption. The definition of a de- 
pendent remains the same as under 
the Revenue Act of 1947 as to both 
relationship and earnings. 

The relationship will not be stated 
here, as it is probably evident to 


most teachers. But with the ex- 
emptions increased to $600, one 
might assume that a dependent’s 


earnings, likewise, have been raised 
from $500 te $600. This is not the 
case. If a dependent earns $500 or 
more during 1948, he must file his 
own return and is removed from 
the dependency relationship. 

With each exemption increased by 
$100 over the 1947 Revenue Act, a 
married man with a wife and three 
children has in effect added one more 
exemption. Under the prior law, he 
would be entitled to five exemptions 
at $500 each for a total of $2,500, 
while the same relationship under the 
new law permits five exemptions at 
$600 each for a total of $3,000. 


Age Considered 


For the first time, the revenue act 
has considered the age of the tax- 
payer in computation of the tax. An 
additional $600 exemption is _per- 
mitted a taxpayer who is 65 years 
of age or older as of January 1, 
1949. An additional exemption of 
$600 is also permitted a taxpayer who 
claims a wife or husband as an ex- 
emption if such spouse is 65 years of 
age or older as of January 1, 1949. 

This new exemption will take many 
people on retirement or on small 
incomes out of the tax-paying bracket, 
as the personal exemptions can be 
built up so quickly that they easily 
exceed the small retirement or re- 
tired income of the taxpayers. 

For example, if the husband and 
wife are 65 years of age, they have a 
combined exemption of $2,400 ar- 
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rived at as follows: $600 each as a 
regular exemption, plus $600 each 
for the special exemption due to age. 
Should only one of them be 65 years 
of age, then the total exemptions 
would be $1,800. 

Even these exemptions exceed the 
incomes of many families, and result 
in placing them in the non-taxpaying 
group for income tax purposes. 


$600 For Blindness 


In addition to the above exemptions 
for taxpayers, an exemption of $600 
is granted in each case of blindness. 
If both the taxpayer and spouse are 
blind, the exemptions for this item 
alone would amount to $1,200. 

In summarizing these two 
exemptions, one can more nearly see 
their importance by taking an extreme 
case. If the taxpayer and 
are both 65 years old and both blind, 
they will have six exemptions amount- 
ing to $3,000 instead of two ex 
emptions amounting to $1,200. The 
exemptions are as follows: (1) per 
sonal exemption for the husband, (2) 
personal exemption for the wife, (3) 
exemption for the husband's 
(4) exemption for the wife’s age, 
(5) exemption for the husband's 
blindness, and (6) exemption for the 


new 


spt suse 
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wife’s blindness. 

The prior law permitted a taxpayer 
who was blind an additional deduc 
tion of $500, but it had to be re 
ported on Page 3 of Form 1040 as 
an additional exemption for surtax 
and normal tax purposes—not as a 
deduction on Page 1 of Form 1040 
for computing adjusted gross income, 
under the new 
alloca 


as is now the case 
law. Furthermore, this new 
tion of the blind exemption results 
in the deduction being granted even 
though the taxpayer elects to take 
the optional standard deduction by 
filing the short form. Under the 
prior law, such deduction was lost if 
the short form was used. 

It should be noted that these addi- 
tional exemptions are for the tax- 
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payer and spouse only, and do not 
apply to dependents. For example, if 
a dependent of the taxpayer is blind 
or age 65, an exemption of $600 is 
all that is permitted. No additional 
exemption can be claimed for blind- 
ness or age. In order for a taxpayer 
to benefit from one or both of these 
exemptions, he must file a certificate 
(Form W-4, Revised April, 1948) 
making such claim. 


Change in Standard Deduction 


Under the old law, the taxpayer 
whose income before exemptions or 
deductions totaled $5,000 or more 
was entitled to a standard deduction 
of $500. Under the new law, if the 
income before exemptions or deduc- 
tions is between $5,000 and $10,000 
and the taxpayer is single (or if he 
is married and files a joint return), 
the standard deduction will be 10 
percent of the income until the de- 
duction amounts to $1,000. If the 
income is $10,000 or more, only a 
$1,000 deduction is allowed. If a 
taxpayer and his wife file separate 
returns showing an income greater 
than $5,000 for each, the maximum 
standard deduction for each is $500. 

The new law, like the old, requires 
both husband and wife to itemize 
their deductions, rather than take the 
standard deduction if one of them 
prefers to list deductiuns in detail. 
That is, both must use the standard 
deduction or beth must itemize their 
deductions. 

No change has been made in the 
standard deduction for gross incomes 
of less than $5,000. As under the 
prior law, a taxpayer with a gross in- 
come of $5,000 or less who uses the 
short Form 1040 will receive a de- 
duction of approximately 10 percent 
of his income as such deductions are 
automatically built in the tax table 
given on page four oi Form 1040. 
In effect, only the maximum amount 
of the standard deduction has been 
increased, with a slight condition un- 
der which the increase will be granted. 


Deductions for Medical Expenses 


Under the Revenue Act of 1947, 
the maximum deduction for medical 
expenses was $1,250 for the year 
for one exemption, and $2,500 for 
two or more. Under the Revenue 
Act of 1948, these limitations will 
still be in force when separate re- 
turns are filed, and also for joint 
returns where there are not more 
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than two exemptions. If, in the case 
of a joint return, there are three ex- 
emptions, the maximum deduction 
will be $3,750; and with four or 
more, a maximum deduction of $5,000 
is permitted. This change raises the 
maximum under the conditions listed 
above from $2,500 to $5,000. 


It should be remembered that one 
is not permitted to take the full 
amount of his medical expenses, but 
rather such deduction is allowed to 
the extent that these expenses exceed 
5 percent of the adjusted gross in- 
come and are not compensated for 
by insurance. This provision is the 
same as in the previous law. 


For instance, if the adjusted gross 
income (Line 6, page 1, Form 1040) 
is $4,000 for husband and wife filing 
a joint return with medical expenses 
totaling $1,980, the amount allow- 
able would be $1,780, computed as 
follows: $1,980 — (5 percent of 
$4,000) $200 — $1,780. It is as- 
sumed in the above illustration that 
none of the $1,780 was compensated 
for through insurance. 


Splitting Income 


Prior to the Revenue Act of 1948, 
income splitting by husband and wife 
in order to reduce taxes was per- 
mitted only in the twelve states hav- 
ing community-of-property laws. 
They are Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Texas, and Washington. 


As income splitting. can greatly 
reduce the tax, it has been the opin- 
ion of many that, for income tax 
purposes, all taxpayers should be 
granted the privilege of figuring in- 
come tax on the community-property 
basis in the states that do not have 
community-property laws. This pro- 
vision of the new law will affect 12,- 
000,000 couples in the thirty-six non- 
community-property states, thus 
righting a wrong that has long existed. 


The income-splitting provision op- 
erates on the theory that one large 
income is subject to higher rates 
than two small ones that equal the 
large income. The reason for this 
is that the two small incomes stay in 
a lower surtax bracket. Since each 
surtax bracket is graduated upward, 
it is evident that to keep the income 
in a lower bracket would result in 
less tax. For example, the tentative 
tax-rate brackets graduate upward 
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in the first five brackets as follows: 

Not over $2,000—20%. 

Over $2,000, but not over $4,000—-$400 
plus 22% of excess over $2,000. 

Over $4,000, but not over $6,000— 
$840 plus 26% of excess over $4,000. 

Over $6,000, but not over $8,000— 
$1,360 plus 30% of excess over $6,000. 

Over $8,000, but not over $10,000— 
$1,960 plus 34% of excess over $8,000. 

In order to illustrate the value of 
income splitting, the following illus- 
tration is used. 

George Jones and his wife have a 
net taxable income less exemptions 
amounting to $10,000. His tentative 
tax filed without splitting his income 
would be $2,640 as a result of get- 
ting into the fifth surtax bracket. If 
the income were split between hus- 
band and wife, the tax would be 
twice $1,100, or $2,200, since the 
rates past the third surtax bracket 
would not apply. 


Reduction in Tax Rate 


As in the prior law, the tentative 
tax is subject to a reduction. The 
prior law permitted a flat 5 per- 
cent deduction in arriving at the final 
tax. The new law permits the tenta- 
tive tax to be reduced by a much 
greater percentage on a graduated 
scale as follows: 

If the tentative tax is not over $400 
—17% of the total. 

Over $400 but not over $100,000—$68 
plus 12% of excess over $400. 

Over $100,000—$12,020 plus 9.75% of 
excess over $100,000. 

Applying the 1948 Percentage Re- 
duction to the illustration above, the 
final tax for Mr. Jones, if he filed 
without splitting his income, would 
be $2,303.20 computed as follows: 
17% of $400 — $68 plus 12% of 
$2,240 (the excess of $2,640 over 
$400), or $268.80 = $336.80. $2,640 
— $336.80 = $2,303.20. 

By splitting his income, Mr. Jones 
and wife would pay $1,896 computed 
as follows: 17% of $400 = $68; 12% 
of % of $2,200—$400—$54; $68-+- 
$84 = $152; $1,100 — $152 — $948, 
the tax for each spouse. The tax for 
both husband and wife would be 
$1,896. This shows the great saving 
that results primarily from computing 
the tax by splitting the income be- 
tween husband and wife. 

Income splitting will benefit mar- 
ried couples if one spouse had no in- 
come or very little income. If each 
spouse had an equal income, no 
benefit could arise. The income-split- 
ting provision will not benefit a 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Warm Classrooms Start Here! 


When Jack Frost is sketching icy designs on classroom win- 
dowpanes next winter, some of the coal you see pictured here 
may be keeping you and your pupils warm. This is a “process- 
ing plant” at a coal mine, where coal is washed, sized and 
loaded into railroad cars with highly mechanized efficiency. 
Machines aid the miner in every mining operation in today’s 


progressive American coal mines. 


.) > Ler 
One man “lighting system.” The coal miner below is 
picking up his electric “headlight” in the mine lamp 
house, just before he starts work. The lamp itself fits into 
his cap, while the battery goes into his work belt. Care- 
ful attention to such safety details has made U. S. coal 
mines the world’s safest. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a 
gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! 
For your free copies simply mail in the coupon, 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasHINcTON, D. C. 


“Miner league” ball g ! This game is part of a red- 





hot “pennant race” in a 14-team softball league—and 
every one of the league’s players is a coal miner! Pro- 
gressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 
active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
miners and their families. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me ____ free copies of 

Oxp Kinc Coat Catits a New Tune! 
Name 
a es . : 
|  — — eo Zone State 


I Name of School 











BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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- high school 
plays a great and important part in 
the life of the community. (It) 
is definitely a ‘societas’ and not merely 
a place of learning.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Charles Edgell, 
exchange teacher from Portsmouth, 
England, of the community high 
school at Crystal Lake. Such a state- 
ment by a fellow educator from a 
neighbor and ally across the Atlantic 
should awaken a desire to learn how 
a high school makes for itself “a 
great and important part in the life 
of the community.” For in so doing 
it must have created and maintained 
the good will of the persons who make 
up the community. 

The creation of such good will is 
accomplished over a long period of 
years. The strong leadership exer- 
cised by such administrators as Mr. 
H. A. Dean, 1911-1936, and Mr. 
Dean M. Ewing, 1936-1943, in, ad- 
vising boards of education and rec- 
ommending various phases of school 
life for study and continued improve- 
ment has been a very important 
factor. 

Competent Staff 

The policy of the boards of edu- 
cation in employing and retaining a 
competent, well-trained teaching staff 
also has been a major factor. [vi- 
dence of this is the fact that this 
school has had only three principals 
since 1911, and over half of the 
teaching staff has more than fifteen 
years of continued service. 

Such retention of personnel over 
a long period of years makes possible 
a continued program of improvement 
Soards 
schools 


in all aspects of school life. 
of education in control of 
where there is a rapid turnover of 
teaching staff would do well to ex- 
amine all policies and actions having 
to do with the employment, reten- 
tion, and promotion of employees. 
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Crystal Lake High 
School creates it and 
keeps it; the princi- 
pal tells how. 


By W. E. McCLEERY 


Student Attitudes 

The best public relations 
which a school can have are its stu- 
dents. A sound, well-balanced pro- 
gram of instruction in curricular as 
well as _ co-curricular activities, 
capably and competently taught and 
administered, will lead students to a 
feeling of worthwhile achievements. 


agents 


Considering how many homes are 
directly interested.in the school, it is 
evident that a great number of lives 
are affected other than those of tht 
students. Reference is made to 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, 
aunts, uncles, and other relatives and 
friends, as well as patrons who have 
no direct connection with the school 
other than being interested as citi- 
zens of the community. 

The principles of democratic living 
must always be kept in mind when 
such a program is administered and 
carried out. Students, teachers, par- 
ents, board members, and other citi- 
zens should serve on committees 
together to study problems facing 
the school. Such service leads all 
to a feeling of belonging, and pro- 
motes better student-faculty and com- 
munity relations. It should always 
be remembered that the main em- 
phasis is on the program of instruc- 
tion, with a well-balanced program of 
co-curricular activities such as music, 
athletics, dramatics, and publications. 


Publicity 

Publicity plays an important part 
in making the school a real com- 
munity institution. The best 
sible relationships exist between the 
high school in Crystal Lake and the 
local weekly newspaper, the Crystal 
Lake Herald, and its editor, Mr. 
Ralph Boyle. 

The school furnishes copy for a 
school page in each issue. Also, a 
staff member takes pictures of var- 


pos- 
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ious school events and groups and 
individuals in school activities. Each 
week such pictures, appearing in the 
paper, result in increased interest on 
the part of the community. 

For example, when a course in 
driver training ‘was inaugurated, a 
picture appeared of the local auto- 
mobile dealer presenting the keys of 
the car to the principal, with the 
driver training instructor, Mr. Gun- 
nard Newman, and a group of stu- 
dents also included. 

A word concerning management of 
school events is apropos here. The 
school should exercise the utmost 
‘are to see that all school events such 
as athletic contests, assemblies, dra- 
matic productions, physical education 
demonstrations, banquets, commence- 
ment week activities, and school par- 
ties and dances are well managed. 
Consideration of patrons, conduct of 
students and adults, and_ financial 
affairs must always be carefully 
watched and kept on the highest 
nossible level. Parents appreciate the 
school’s efforts in sponsoring after- 
the-game dances and other activities 
such as square dances. 


The Community 

The people in the community must 
be made to feel that the school build- 
ing itself is available for their use. 
In Crystal Lake hardly an evening 
passes without several groups such 
as adult classes, community organiza- 
tions, Girl Scouts, Farm Bureau, and 
service groups using the facilities 
of the building. Mrs. Lois T. Ash- 
brook, president of the board of edu- 
cation, says, “The high school build- 
ing in Crystal Lake is the center of 
much community activity. Such use 
is definitely a policy of our board.” 

People coming to the school should 
be made to feel welcome, <A student 
receptionist inside the front entrance 
who can answer inquirie* and give 
directions, saves time and embarrass- 
ment for the visitor. A_ friendly, 
cooperative attitude on the part of 
the office staff helps promote a feeling 
of good will. 

The school administrator and staff 
of employees must be willing to 
give of their time and effort for 
worthwhile community enterprises. 
During the past year, the principal at 
Crystal Lake served as local chair- 
man of the March of Dimes campaign, 
as chairman of an effort to obtain 

(Continued on page 25) 
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WHEN YOURE FACED WITH DRIVING PROBLEMS 


. With Greyhound! 


EACHING a roomful of extrovert children 

is about the most hectic and nerve wrack- 
ing job under the sun! It calls for frequent 
and complete relaxation ... and that is what 
Greyhound offers, in generous measure, when- 
ever you travel. 


Check the different trips you take in a year: to 
and from your teaching assignment—to school 
conventions — athletic events — week-end and 
holiday trips—vacation tours. You'll find that 
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each offers more travel ease, more peace of mind, 
when you go in a Greyhound SuperCoach. 


The reclining-chair comfort of the modern 
Greyhound bus is unequaled. But it is especially 
good to know that one of the world’s best and 
safest drivers is at the wheel, competent to cope 
with any kind of traffic, ready to take you 
quickly to city or town, across the state or the 
continent —even into neighboring Canada 
or Mexico. 


Transportation for ALL the Nation 
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GREYHOUND 
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Tax National Conference on the 
Education of Teachers, held at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, June 30 to July 3, 
and the 86th Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association, held 
July 5 to 9 at Cleveland, Ohio, will 
stand out clearly in the memory of 
those privileged to attend and par- 
ticipate. 

The Bowling Green Conference, 
sponsored by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, attracted about 
400 educational leaders from all over 
the nation. 

Each state had the opportunity of 
being represented by from five to ten 
persons, besides consultants. The 
N.E.A. appointed an elementary 
teacher, a high school teacher, elemen- 
tary and high school principals, a unit 
district superintendent, a representa- 
tive of the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, a teachers 
college representative, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary from each state. Illi- 
nois was represented by fifteen per- 
sons, several of whom served as con- 
sultants. ’ 

The Bowling Green Conference 
divided into four sections and twenty- 
seven groups for the careful study of 
selected subjects. Section I dealt with 





HONORED 





Irving F. Pearson proudly car- 
ries a beautiful travel briefcase 
presented him by the Illinois dele- 
gates to the N.E.A. convention at 
Cleveland. It was a surprise gift 
for his tenth anniversary as Ex- 
ecutive Scretary of the Illinois 
Education Association. 
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“The Organization and Administra- 
tion of Teacher Education,” Section 
II studied the subject “Student Per- 
sonnel in Teacher Education,” Sec- 
tion III considered the ‘General 
Education of Teachers,” and Section 
IV dealt with the “Professional Edu- 
cation of Teachers.” 


Group Assignments 


Group assignments were made 
under the above general headings. 
The findings of the groups were later 
corralled and each group presented a 
one-page report. These reports, as 
amended by the sections, will then 
become a part of the final printed 
report for general distvibution. 

Each group submitted plans for 
recommended action. The recommen- 
dations are too greatly detailed and 
significant to list in this article. The 
final printed volume will present 
them. 

Each of the twenty-seven groups 
divided into subcommittees to afford 
specialized study and effort. For 
example, the writer was assigned to 
Group 9, Section II. This group had 
as its special assignment, “The Se- 
lection of Students:for Teacher Prep- 
aration,” and the subcommittee con- 
sidered “The Role of Selection of 
Prospective Teachers.” 

The subcommittee, the group, the 
section, and later the conference, con- 
cluded that the proper selection of 
teacher candidates was necessary to 
the future welfare (1) of the profes- 
sion; (2) of the colleges, to insure 
their efficient and effective functioning 
as teacher education institutions; (3) 
of the nation, as a prerequisite to the 
adequate education of its future citi- 
zens; and (4) of the world, in that 
effective world leadership needs good 
teachers with world outlook, under- 
standing, and vision. 


Teacher Candidates 


In this area, the conference con- 
cluded that the teaching profession 
itself has the chief responsibility for 
the proper selection of teacher candi- 
dates, and that the teacher colleges 
must help to implement proper selec- 
tion, even in the elementary grades, 
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By IRVINPEAR. 


with the help of teachers and coun- 
cilors. 

National, state, and local education 
associations, the conference thought, 
should assist the process with the help 
of Future Teachers of America clubs 
and chapters. Lay leaders and or- 
ganizations may assist with scholar- 
ships. All teachers should be con- 
tinyally alert in recommending pupils 
and students for future teacher educa- 
tion, and should maintain continuous 
and adequate records to this end. 

It was further recommended that 
the national and state associations 
seriously consider the inaugural of 
extensive study relative to the pro- 
fessional recognition, qualifications, 
obligations, and services of the su- 
perior or master teacher. 


The N.E.A. Meeting 


Approximately 2500 delegates par- 
ticipated in the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association at 
Cleveland the following week. One 
hundred sixty-eight of these hailed 
from Illinois. This great convention 
operated most democratically both in 
its business and study sessions. 

The general sessions were followed 
by thirty discussion group meetings 
and two workshops. Reports from 
each of these were presented to the 
respective state delegations meeting 
on three successive days. 

The workshops continued through- 
out three afternoons, and dealt with 
“Effective Unification of Local, State, 
and National Education Associa- 
tions,” and “School Finance—Local, 
State, and National.” 


Special Study 


The discussion groups considered 
such subjects as “Staffing the 
Schools,” “Public Relations,” “Com- 
munity Life,” “International Prob- 
lems,” “Retirement,” “Safety Educa- 
tion,” “Professional Ethics,” “Citi- 
zenship,” “Legislation,” “Tenure and 
Academic Freedom,” and “Moral and 
Spiritual Values.” 

The meetings of the state delega- 
tions considered these reports by 
their own members and discussed the 
business items, candidates for national 
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office, and similar items, prior to 
action in the Representative Assem- 
biy. 

The general sessions also presented 
speakers of national and international 
repute—Dr. Glenn E. Snow, Utah, 
retiring President of the N.E.A.; 
Mrs. Mabel Hughes, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers ; James F. O’Neil, National 
Commander of the American Legion ; 
David C. Munroe, President, Cana- 
dian Teachers Federation; Vera M. 
Butler, Connecticut College ; William 
J. Rodda, President, National Union 
of Teachers, London, England; Dean 
William F. Russell, Columbia Uni- 
versity, President of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, and others. 


Other Events 

Meanwhile, scores of other profes- 
sional and social events occupied the 
time of the delegates. 

The Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment dinner was well attended, as was 
that of Illinois classroom teachers. 
The Illinois breakfast attracted 162 
persons. About 2000 persons at- 
tended the Illinois open house and 
reception at Illinois headquarters, an 
event honoring Miss Ruth Ann 
White, Rockford, who on the next 
day was elected Regional Director of 
the N.E.A. Classroom Teachers De- 
partment. 

Three thousand persons saw the 
excellent Illinois exhibit at headquar- 
ters. Illinois manila handbags soon 
were seen in all hotels, stations, and 
on the streets, and delegates told each 
other, “See Illinois first.” 

A boat ride on Lake Erie provided 
a pleasant interlude for 100 Illinois 
delegates. Mr. William J. Rodda, of 
England, and Miss Karen Jacobsen, 
of Norway, were special guests of the 
Illinois delegation on this occasion. 


The Illinois delegates were highly 
commended for their splendid par- 
ticipation in the studies and activities 
of the convention. 

They saw Mr. E. E. Keener, Chi- 
cago, re-elected as a Vice-president of 
the N.E.A., and Miss Helen Ryan, 
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IGNIFICANT 


Coal City, elected as an N.E.A. Di- 
rector from Illinois, succeeding Miss 
Susan Scully, Chicago. Miss Scully, 
like Miss Marie Hine, River Forest, 
retiring I.E.A. Director, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful orchid. 

The delegates also saw J. Harold 
Voshall, Pittsfield, relinquish his 
I.E.A. presidency to Paul A. Grigsby, 
Granite City, and Thelma Elson, 
Peoria, Anne Morrison, Rockford, 
and J. A. Mann, Shelbyville, seated 
as I.E.A. Directors. 

Miss Scully, retiring N.E.A. Di- 
rector, Helen Ryan, Junior N.E.A. 
Director, and J. Lester Buford, Senior 
N.E.A. Director, presided over the 
Illinois delegation meetings, in that 
order. 

Officers 


The N.E.A. elected Miss Mabel 
Studebaker, Erie, Pennsylvania, high 


school teacher, as its President, and 
A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary of 
the Tennessee Education Association, 
as its first Vice-President. Elected as 
members of the Executive Committee 
were Ruth Evans, Denver teacher; 
H. M. Ivy, Meridian, Mississippi, 
superintendent ; and Eulola Blodgett, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, teacher. 

Illinois was honored as one of the 
four states with the greatest N.E.A. 
membership (23,879); as a state 
with ten or more 100-percent mem- 
bership counties; as the state with 
the fourth largest number of 100- 
percent city school systems (118); 
and as an Honor Roll state. 

Specific actions and recommenda- 
tions of the convention will be pre- 
sented shortly in the NEA Journal. 
In general, they constitute a four- 
pronged drive to raise the standards 
of public- education throughout the 
United States through higher stand- 
ards of professional education and 
service, smaller class sizes, adequate 
salaries, and better housing for the 
schools. They also emphasize in- 
ternational understanding and appre- 
ciation. 





ILLINOIS DELEGATES 


AT BOWLING GREEN 





At the N.E.A. Teacher Education Conference at Bowling Green, 


Ohio, June 30 to July 3, these persons were delegates from Illinois. 
Left to right, front row, E. E. Keener, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, and N.E.A. Vice-President; Lester R. Buford, 
superintendent of elementary schools, Mt. Vernon, and N.E.A. Direc- 
tor; Fern Slusher, high school teacher, Moline; Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary, 1.E.A., and N.E.A. Director; Ruth Ann White, 
high school teacher, Rockford, and Director, North Central Division, 
N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers; Dr. Karl A. Adams, 
President, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Second row, J. A. Mann, superintendent of schools, Lawrenceville, 
and chairman, I.E.A. Committee on Professional and Public Rela- 
tions; John K. Price, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; Mrs. Karl Adams; Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, professor of 
education, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; Margaret 
Burns, elementary teacher, Springfield; Mac Rae Shannon, high 
school teacher and public relations director, Ottawa; and Dr. R. W. 
Fairchild, President, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, and 
consultant in the conference. 
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N. BE. A. President 





Miss Mabel Studebaker 


New President of the National Ed- 
ucation Association is Miss Mabel 
Studebaker, biology teacher at Strong 
Vincent High School, Erie, Pa. 

She has been president of the 
Classroom Teachers Department of 
the N.E.A. and Northeastern Re- 
gional Director of the department. 
Formerly on the Legislative Commis- 
sion, she is'now a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission. In 
1945, as a guest of Great Britain, she 


studied the effect of the war on the . 


school system there. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS AT CONFERENCE 


Secretaries’ President 





Miss Edna Atkinson 


The National Association of School 
Secretaries, meeting in conjunction 
with the N.E.A. convention, elected 
Miss Edna Atkinson, school account- 
ant at Oak Park High School, as its 
president. 

Miss Atkinson has been active in 
the association since 1938, has been 
treasurer for four years, and on the 
executive board for two years. 

More than 1,300 school office em- 
ployees belong to this professional 
organization for educational train- 


ing. 


Representing Illinois at the Fifth National Classroom Teachers Conference 
at Miami University were, left to right, seated, G. Wayne Yonker, Pana; Helen 
Higinbotham, Elgin; Ruby Carlson, Glen Ellyn; Ruth Ann White, Rockford; 
Mrs. Vera L. Corson, Elgin; Mrs. Rachael Goebel Grimwood, Sterling; Adelia 
Gerdeman, Wood River; Mrs, Thelma Finkeldey, Effingham; and Harold Kirkhus, 


Peoria. 
Standing: 


Nola Kannamacher, Marshall; Mrs. G. Wayne Yonker, Pana; 


Hilda J. Bansau, Glen Ellyn; Florence Grady, Waukegan; Teresa N. Hoffman, 
Effingham; Myrtle Greenleaf, Waukegan; Julia W. Osling, Waukegan; Louise 
A, Osling, Waukegan; Violet Madson, Oregon. 
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Classroom Teachers 
From 34 States Attend 
Miami U. Conference 


Eighteen Illinoisans were among 
200 leaders from thirty-four states 
who attended the Fifth National 
Classroom Teachers Conference at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
July 12 to 23. 


The conference was directed by 
the executive board of the Department 


of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 


tional Education Association. 


Miss Ruth Ann White of Rockford, 
as a director of the North Central Re- 
gion of the N.E.A., is a member of 
the executive board. She is also 
president of the Affiliated Teachers 
Associations of Illinois. 

Seventy of the teachers attending 
were from the North Central Region. 


Graduate Credit 


Miami University gave two se- 
mester hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit for the conference 
work, 

Prominent leaders in education and 
national affairs spoke at the general 
sessions each morning. 

These speakers included Glen E. 
Snow, past president of the N.E.A.; 
Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, Director of 
Research, N.E.A.; Dr. Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University; A. E. 
Ostholhoff of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; Dr. Howard Lane of 
New York University; the Rev. 
Hugh Bean Evans of Cincinnati ; and 
Dr. Willard Givens, executive sec- 
retary, N.E.A. 

In the afternoons the teacher 
leaders met in special interest groups, 
such as School Finance, Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, Evaluation of Teaching, Or- 
ganization Planning, and Strengthen- 
ing the Moral Fiber of the Nation. 

Miss White, assisted by Miss Mary 
Van Horn of Evansville, Indiana, led 
a group interested in “Trends in 
4ducation.” Mr. Harold Kirkhus, 
president of the Peoria Teachers As- 
sociation, was a leader in the Evalua- 
tion of Teaching group. 

Ten overseas classroom teachers 
who were guests of the Department 
contributed much to the World Prob- 
lems group. 
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By LORAINE NORVELL 


Tue second delegate 
assembly of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession met in 
London at Hamilton House, head- 
quarters of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, 
July 22 to 29. 

Mr. William J. Rodda, president of 
N.U.T., welcomed the delegates. Old 
friends greeted each other warmly, 
and those of us who were new 
listened and watched with interest as 
the roll of members was called. The 
countries represented literally reached 
around the world. How exciting to 
be a part of such a select group of 
educationists ! 


Dean William Russell of Columbia 
University, in his brilliant presiden- 
tial address, set out a program for the 
delegate assembly which was both 
challenging and inspiring. 

What is the work of W.O.T.P.? 
What work should we do? 

In a fine three-point program, Dean 
Russell proposed a dynamic course of 
action: (1) exchange of information 
between individual teachers; (2) ex- 
change of information between as- 
sociations; and (3) education for 
peace. 


Scholastic Interchange 


At Glasgow, work was begun on 
five special projects for report at this 
second delegate assembly. The first 
of these, on the Interchange of Pupils 
and Teachers, submitted by the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland, was 
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Says Loraine Norvell of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. She represented the I, E. A. at the Second Delegate 
Assembly in London, and this is her report. 


ably presented by Mr. G. Pearson, 
who then led the discussion. 

The value of such an interchange 
was recognized by all—its chief aim 
should be an educational one; but, 
conceivably, the by-product might be 
peace. 

Current Affairs 

The report on Social Studies and 
Current Affairs was submitted by the 
National Education Association of 
the United States. It was presented 
by Mr. George H. Reavis of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. 

It considered the basic purposes 
and underlying principles in the teach- 
ing of current affairs, and illustrated 
procedures used to that end in the 
social studies classes. This was solely 
an American report, and cognizance 
was taken of this fact. 


Literacy 


The report on the Extension of 
Literacy was submitted by the Na- 
tional Child Education Association of 
China, and the China Education So- 
ciety. The material was presented by 
Dr. Cheng of C.E.S. 

The Chinese techniques for the ex- 
tension of literacy were presented in 
a clear, concise manner. The discus- 
sion observed that it is necessary first 
to create a desire on the part of those 
who are illiterate, before an effective 
program can be carried out. 


International Language 


Dr. F. L. Sack presented the re- 
port on International Language which 
had been prepared by the Swiss 
Secondary Associations. The neces- 
sity for an international language was 
agreed upon, but such questions as 
“Which language should be used?” 
“Whom is it for?” “What is it for?” 
were discussed. 

One very practical suggestion grew 
out of this discussion. Mr. Tryggva- 
son of Iceland suggested that British 
and American delegates spoke much 


September, 


too quickly for the non-English- 
speaking members to follow properly. 
A noticeable effort was made to slow 
these people down subsequently ! 


Health Education 


The final report, on Health Educa- 
tion, was submitted by the National 
Union of Teachers. Mr. Prior of the 
N.U.T. presided. The tremendous 
disparity in health education among 
the various nations was noted. 

It was recommended that all these 
reports be considered as interim ones, 
and that during the coming year fur- 
ther information be sought for pre- 
sentation to the next delegate as- 
sembly. 

As the second point in his prb- 
gram of action, Dean Russell sug- 
gested that the exchange of informa- 
tion should not be confined to indi- 
viduals only, but should extend to 
associations as well. He believed it 
was “not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility to have at W.O.T.P. head- 
quarters a clearing house of teachers’ 
associations’ achievements and prob- 
lems.” 

Mr. Ronald Gould of the N.U.T. 
described in detail the organization, 
purposes, and achievements of his 
organization. Mr. A. J. Belford of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
Mr. Carson of the Ulster Teachers’ 
Union, Mr. Miller of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, and Dr. 
William G. Carr ot the N.E.A. ex- 
plained how the work of their respec- 
tive organizations corresponded with 
or differed from the work of the 
N.U.T. 

Goal Is Peace 


But, certainly, beyond these two 
fine objectives W.O.T.P. is seeking 
something more. The bending of edu- 
cation to peace must be its ultimate 
goal. 

The preamble to the UNESCO 
Charter reads, “Wars begin in the 
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minds of men.” The Charter says, 
“In the minds of men the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” Dean 
Russell asserted that “War comes to 
be considered in the minds of a few 
men as the best policy. War comes 
when these men have peculiar powers 
over the minds of men.” 


Teacher’s Role 

What is the role of the teacher? 
What is the role of education? The 
teacher has a two-fold responsibility : 
in her classroom, and as a commu- 
nity leader and citizen. She must 
work to develop a sense of community 
consciousness and the beginnings of 
self-rule; she must introduce better 
practices to break up the tendency 
toward war. 

“Free citizens of a free country 
must both follow and lead, must show 
conformity and initiative. In a free 
society, both leading and following 
processes must be given to all... . 
We must have the beginning of a pro- 
gram to prevent war and encourage 
peace through the efforts of teachers 
and schools, this program to be di- 
rected precisely at those elements in 
the social structure that make people 
dangerous.” 

Education for peace is the one sub- 
ject which needs our sustained and 
earnest attention. 

Not ali of the conference was con- 
cerned with hard work and serious 
thinking. We were entertained at 
teas given by the N.E.A., with Miss 
Mabel Studebaker as hostess, and by 
Dean Russell and his gracious wife. 
The N.U.T. closed a splendid week 


with a dinner for the assembly. 


Friendliness 


One of the Scottish 
seemed to get at the heart of the 
matter when he said, “I think really it 
is in the friendly and informal atmos- 
phere of these social affairs that we 
really come to know and understand 
each other.” Hear! Hear! 


W.O.T.P. is an organization of 
which the teaching profession can 
well be proud. Its work is just get- 
ting started; there is so much to do. 
With wise leadership and friendly 
cooperation, we should find ourselves 
on the way to the realization of our 
third and ultimate goal—education 
for peace. 


delegation 
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Three Million Volumes . . . 


Since the I.E.A. established the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle sixty 
years ago, it and the more recent 
High School Pupils Reading Circle 
have sold over three million volumes 
of carefully selected reading. 

Thousands of school libraries have 
been built about these excellent, low- 
cost books. The Circles operate, not 
for profit, under the careful manage- 


ment of a Board of Directors elected 
by the Representative Assembly of 
the I.E.A, 

This year’s offering of books, listed 
in this issue, presents a_ splendid 
range of interest and information. 

Teachers Reading Circle Books 
may be secured through the same 
office at Lincoln. D. F. Nickols is 
manager. 











NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find / 


helpful and interesting 
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Measuring, 
buying, selling 
have variety of natural 
arithmetic uses. 


“come alive 
of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 
he must understand them. For another, the child must see 


Teachin 
Arithmetic 
Meaningfully 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 


Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 

to him, more and more educators are finding 
that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 
limits of the textbook and the class period” to 


” 
. 


“For one thing, ideas and skills 


the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him”, says 


Dr. Brownell, Educationai Psychologist. 


Since adult life increasingly uses num- 
bers in figuring money, mileage, 
insurance rates, taxes, investments, 
children who gain and retain compe- 
tence can master that important part 
of later life which requires intelli- 
gence in number situations. 


Some ways teachers blend arithmetic 
and real-life situations in class are: 
the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, 
bank, furniture store, travel associa- 
tion—providing interesting arithmetic 
uses like measuring space, distance, 
time, keeping records, making change. 


Many more ways to help make arith- 
metic sensible and useful to children 
are told in interesting sources below: 


B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning 
and Practice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, How 
to Make Arithmetic Meaningful; Morton, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School; 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction, 
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Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Other source references are in 
Education Index, under such names as W. A, 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Bus- 
well, H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L, 
Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat, 
Above information from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational Psychologist, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C.—a 
leading contributor to field of teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


- % 
€ SPEARMINT 
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COMMON LEARNINGS COURSE--- 


AND Puysicat, EBpUCATION 
Activitigs.—One hour per day in all years. 
Required of all pupils. 


By HAROLD C, HAND 


\ 

as good health and the per- 
sonal adequacy of boys and girls, it 
was demonstrated in the first part of 
this paper,! can be assured only if 
education meets these twin- respon- 
sibilities : 

It must equip youth with the com- 
petencies (attitudes, understandings, 
skills, modes of behavior) which will 
enable them (1) effectively to aid 
society in carrying forward the basic 
social processes which are essential 
for societal survival, and (2) effec- 
tively to meet their personal prob- 
lems of “getting along” in the world. 

The paper also demonstrated that 
both of these responsibilities are to- 
day being grossly neglected by the 
secondary school, and that this neg- 
lect is certain to continue so long 
as the school’s program is structured 
in terms of the standard high-school 
subjects, or any combination of these. 

“Curriculum Laz—Its Cause and Its Cure,” 


Inutnois Epucation, April, 1948, pp. 209-210, 
32-236. 


Nothing remains (it was pointed 
out) except to provide in each year 
of the high school a required offering 
which makes a direct attack on so- 
cietal and youth problems, which has 
no responsibility other than this, 
which is called by a name in no way 
identified with any existing body of 
standard subject matter, and which 
utilizes whatever resources it takes 
to do the job. 

This is precisely what is connoted 
by the term “common learnings 
course” as employed in this paper. 


Total Program 

If a common learnings course were 
to be implemented in our secondary 
schools, what would their total oper- 
ating program look like? Here it 
is, as visualized :* 
LEARNINGS CouRsE.—Two 
hours per day in all secondary school 
years through grade eleven. One hour 
per day in grade twelve. Required of all 
pupils. 


1. ComMMON 


*The remainder of this article is reprinted 
from Science Education, February, 1948, Vol. 32, 


No. 1, pp. 9-11, 





2. HEALTH 


3. STANDARD SPECIALIZED SUBJECTS 
(English, biology, mathematics, vocational 
courses, etc.).—-Elective under guidance 
save in exceptional cases. Required only 
on the basis of demonstrated pupil-need in 
individual cases. 

4. GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES. 

(What is ordinarily called group guid- 
ance would be included in No. 1 above). 
Special provisions as needed for excep- 
tional pupils, Testing program. Counsel- 
ing of referrals. Record keeping and re- 
porting. 

5. Activities Pertop.—One hour daily, 
alternately given to clubs, assemblies, in- 
tramurals, band, orchestra, glee club, etc. 

Before turning to a somewhat de- 
tailed discussion of the common learn- 
ings course, it might be well to lay 
one ghost to rest. From the earlier 
discussion some of our readers may 
have been led to believe that we see 
no value in the standard subjects of 
the high school. This is not true. 
We believe that every pupil will have 
various special interests and/or needs 
which can best be met through spe- 
cialized courses. 


| 
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| Continuous Growth in Reading Abilities 
is Stimulated Remarkably by the 


New GINN BASIC READERS 


NOTABLE feature of this new series is, its vertical organization. 

basal reading programs, it is organized by grades 
But this is not enough to meet the realities of child development. 
BASIC READERS are also organized vertically. 
arranged to cut across grade lines and provide for continuity of growth in 
both within and between grades. 





Like all: 

in horizontal levels. 
So the GINN 

the 


That is, material is 





These “strands,” 


Certain aspects of reading ability develop continuously. 


carried forward through the entire Ginn reading series, do two important 


things: (1) they give the series an extraordinary degree of continuity, cohesion 


and unity; (2) the emphasis on them accelerates the child’s growth in all phases 


of reading mastery. 

Let us tell you in detail about this and other tremendously helpful features 
of the GINN BASIC READERS! 

The Primary Program, through Grade 3, is ready. It was prepared by 
David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes and Gretchen Wulfing. 
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To illustrate, many pupils have 
vocational needs which can be met 
only through various types of voca- 
tional courses. College preparatory 
pupils variously require highly sys- 
tematic courses in science, mathe- 
matics, social science, foreign lan- 
guages, and English which are 
geared to their needs and higher 
level of capabilities. Other pupils 
have non-college preparatory inter- 
ests in these and other specialized 
subjects, and so on. 


Our apparent cavil against the 
standard subjects is more apparent 
than real. What we have by infer- 
ence complained about above, is 
rather the fruitless attempt to make 
these subjects serve basically impor- 
tant. purposes which they were never 
intended to meet, and which they 
can never adequately fulfill except 
as the pursuit of the values which 
they severally typify is abandoned. 
Clearly, the question is not whether 
we should have the common learn- 
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THIS Pree BOOK CAN HELP YOU 
EASIER TEACHING JOB 

IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 
WEBSTER. 


How would you like, absolutely free, a complete course in teaching 
technique, told in non-technical language and containing tried and 


ings course or specialized subjects. 
We need both. 

Let us now become a little more 
explicit about the common learnings 
course. This required offering would 
be completely problem-centered, and 
the problems treated would in every 
instance be real. Although they would 
necessarily have to be _ respectably 
literate in reference to these problems 
in order to guide youth effectively, 
neither the teachers nor anybody else 
would know the final “answers” or 
“solutions” to any of the problems 
dealt with. 

Course Content 


The “content” of this course would 
derive from (1) the unresolved prob- 
lems variously associated with the 
effective carrying out of the basic 
social processes essential for societal 
survival, and (2) the common real- 
life personal problems of the youth 
group in question. 

In reference to the first type of 
“content,” the school would obviously 


have to restrict its choice to those 








proven methods that can make next year your easiest and most 


successful one yet! 


You will find just that in HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM 
SUCCESS which is yours with our compliments. 


WRITTEN BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
Written by experienced teachers, HANDBOOK FOR 
CLASSROOM SUCCESS makes available to you the 
techniques and shortcuts they have learned teaching 
pupils just like yours. HANDBOOK FOR CLASS- 
ROOM SUCCESS means a better, easier job for you 


next year. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MATERIALS 


In HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS 
you get not only practical teaching help, but sugges- 
tions for books and other materials that will make 


your job easier. 


HOW TO GET HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS 


HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS is 
yours absolutely free. A handy coupon is furnished 
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| Webster Publishing Company., 


! Dept. 1-5 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me, absolutely free, 
my copy of HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS. 





The April issue of ILLI- 
NOIS EDUCATION presented 
Dr. Hand’s basic philosophy 
of modern curriculum plan- 
ning. This article deals 
primarily with his ideas on 
curriculum content. 











which it believed to be most impor- 
tant. This selection it would then 
narrow still further to include only 
those which the maturity levels of 
the various grade groups would 
sanction as sensible to attack. 

Each category of societal problems 
to be included should first be broken 
down into meaningful wholes (parts). 
Each such meaningful whole problem 
(part of a more inclusive problem) 
should be first assigned to the grade 
level at which the experience of the 
age group in question justifies its 
consideration. Serial consideration 
at different grade levels should be 
provided as necessity or desirability 
might warrant. 

The second type of “content” 
should be selected in a similar man- 
ner. The commonly experienced 
real-life problems -of the pupils in 
question should obviously be placed 
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at the various grade levels corre- 
sponding to the age groups to whom 
these problems first became real. 

Time limitations would undoubt- 
edly force the school to be selective. 
Obviously those problems deemed 
most important should be scheduled 
for attack in preference to those of 
less significance in the lives of youth. 
Serial treatment of these more im- 
portant problems should be provided 
to the extent and at the age levels 
deemed necessary or desirable. 

In sum, so far as the maturity of 
the pupils and the time available 
would permit, all of the meaningful 
components of each major problem 
category which should be included 
in the common learnings course 
would thus be allocated to one or 
more grade levels. 


Common Sense Plan 


What we have outlined is simply 
a common sense plan to guarantee 
that no important societal or personal 
problem will be omitted unless ruled 
out by considerations of lack of time 
or inadequate pupil maturity, and to 
insure as far as possible that all 
problems which are included will be 
meaningfully treated. 


That the common learnings course 
calls for a new type of teaching means, 
among other things, that certain steps 
must be taken to safeguard the psychic 
security of the teacher. One es- 
sential safeguard is to assure that 
no subject-matter-expectation club 
be permitted to hang over his head, 

The other requisite has to do with 
instructional materials. To force or 
even permit a teacher to embark upon 
this type of teaching without adequate 
teaching materials is to court dis- 
aster both to the course and to the 
teacher’s emotional health. A _ re- 
source unit must be constructed (or 
adopted or adapted if already avail- 
able) in reference to each problem 
or problem-cluster selected for inclu- 
sion in the course. 

In the construction of each resource 
unit, teachers from all broad field 
areas should participate in defining 
the behavioral statement of objectives 
to be striven for, in designing a rich 
variety of suggested learning experi- 
ences geared thereto, and in building 
a list of fruitful teaching-learning ma- 
terials. 

Because this is a changing world, 
and because this course is designed 
to make pupils literate in reference 





to the more important unresolved 
problems of such a world, the com- 
mon learnings course must undergo 


continuous revision. As_ societal 
changes occur and new problems 
emerge, these must be included. As 
old problems are resolved, these must 
be dropped. These changes neces- 
sitate the building of new resource 
units and the abandonment of others. 


Always New Problems 


And as the character of the pupil 
population changes—or as the condi- 
tions which the pupils confront, 
change—new commonly experienced 
personal problems will emerge and 
old ones drop out of the picture. 
Again, new or revised resource units 
should mirror the changed needs. 

What of the potential significance 
of the common learnings course? 

Never in history has so much 
hinged on the race between education 
and catastrophe. Seldom, if ever, 
has education been so outdistanced 
by its frightful competitor as it now 
so clearly is. Either those who edu- 
cate must quickly succeed in creating 
many types of new mind (new atti- 
tudes, beliefs, understandings, skills, 
and predispositions to behavior), or 
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very welcome dividend. 
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man will become the Victim instead 
of the master of the urgent probleins 
he now confronts both at home and 
abroad. 

In such a context, the common 
learnings course (already established 
in embryo form in some schools) 
may easily prove to be the most im- 
portant social invention in the his- 
tory of secondary education to date. 





IN ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 8) 


tion, because of the widespread crea- 
tion of enlarged school districts and 
the consequent reduction in number 
of the pupil attendance centers. A 
much larger appropriation for such 
purpose is immediately imperative. 

The new film strip should prove to 
be valuable for use among teacher 
organizations, parent-teacher clubs, 
and civic and lay groups. It will be 
issued in a width of 35 millimeters 
and will contain 49 frames. Two 
copies will be provided for each of the 
eighteen I.E.A. Divisions and oppor- 
tunity will be offered to purchase 
extra copies at a very reasonable 
price. 

A folder announcing the availa- 





bility of the film strip also gives a 
brief summary of its content for the 
benefit of those who cannot view it. 
A traveling exhibit of the chief pic- 
tures and charts used in producing 
“In Illinois Schools” may be obtained 
from the I.E.A. Office. 

It is hoped that the new film strip 
will lead to serious thinking about 
the part that teachers, parents, and 
taxpayers should play in helping 
through good schools to aid children 
in understanding the complex, con- 
fused world of today. (See cover 
photo. ) 


GOOD WILL 
(Continued from page 14) 





donations for a public library build- 
ing, and as vice-president of the 
Lions Club. Other faculty members 
serve on church boards, help in com- 
munity enterprises, and hold many 
responsible offices in community or- 
ganizations. 

Most of the men on the staff—over 
half of the teachers are men—own 
their homes, are regarded by all as 
permanent residents in the commun- 
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ity, and are vitally interested in pro- 
grams for community improvement. 

The community serviced by the 
high school at Crystal Lake includes 
five towns and villages—Cary, Fox 
River Grove, Lakewood, Ridgefield, 
and Crystal Lake. The entire com- 
munity is proud of its high school, 
the student body, the faculty, and 
the achievements of its alumni in 
higher education and in the occupa- 
tions which they enter. 

As can be seen from the foregoing, 
there is no one way of making the 
high school a great and important 
part in the life of the community. 
Rather it is continual emphasis and 
attention to the program of instruc- 
tion ; board of education policies, par- 
ticularly as they relate to personnel ; 
democratic administration of the 
school ; and all phases of the program 
of creating and maintaining the good 
will of the persons who make up the 
community. 

If the school itself is operated as 
a community, with all those affected 
having a definite part in such opera- 
tions, truly “This high school plays 
a great and important part in the 
life of the community.” It IS the 
community ! 
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Living On Our Earth 








The earth and man’s use of it presented so as 
to insure an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of geography. oot eS x 
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It’s “School Time” Again 
Over WLS Sept. 27 


The Prairie Farmer-WLS “School 
Time” program will return to the 
air for its thirtieth season September 
27, to be heard each day during the 


school term at 1:15 Pp. m. Central 
Standard Time. 
The fall series will include the 


Magic Harp, a music appreciation 
program ; the Book Box, story narra- 
tion; a news digest ; a continuation of 
a new dramatic program, “Adventure 
in Freedom,” dealing with our Amer- 
ican heritage ; and a program of visits 
with boys and girls in other parts of 
America, as well as overseas. 

Thirteen leading educators helped 
WLS staff members plan the fall 
semester series. These included Irv- 
ing Pearson, Executive Secretary of 
the I.F.A.; Mildred L. Batchelder 
of the American Library Association, 
Chicago; and Sisters Mary Constan- 
tine and Bronisia of St. Mary of Per- 
petual Help School, Chicago. 

Copies of the “School Time” sched- 
ules may be secured from Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Wetzler, WLS, Chicago. 
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These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


NEW REVENUE LAW 
(Continued from page 12) 
couple if their net income is below 
$3,200 and the deductions are item- 
ized, or if their income is below 
$3,600 and the optional tax table is 
used. When the income is split, the 
couple is required to file a joint re- 
turn, both must sign it, and both are 

liable for the tax. 


Estimated Declaration of Tax 


As a result of the foregoing 
changes, the taxpayer’s income tax 
will be reduced either at the time 
of filing his final return, between 
January 1 and March 15 next, or as 
the result of the filing of an amended 
estimate on any quarterly date (June 
15, September 15, or January 15), 
provided the taxpayer did not pay the 
entire amount of his estimated tax 
for 1948 at the time he filed his 
estimated tax return on March 15. 
If he paid the entire estimated tax, 
then an adjustment can be had only 
at the time he files his final form. 
At that time, he will receive credit 
for any over-payment as a result of 
either the estimated tax or of exces- 
sive withholdings prior to May 1. 

If the taxpayer is paying his esti- 
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mated tax quarterly, and he did not 
file an amended return of estimated 
tax on June 15, he still may do so on 
September 15 of this year, or on 


January 15, 1949. The regular 1948 
blanks for filing the Declaration of 
Estimated Income Tax by Individuals 
were printed with green ink. The 
revised form to be used by taxpayers 
who filed previously and wish to 
amend their estimates are similar 
to the regular 1948 blanks except 
they are printed with brown ink. 
Since this same blank can also be 
used by any taxpayer filing a 1948 
declaration after March 15, 1948, it 
is suggested that the amended re- 
turns be indicated by writing across 
the form the word “Amended.” 

In filing an estimated tax return 
or an amended declaration of 
mated tax, use Form 1040-ES which 
is always obtainable from the district 
office of the Collector Internal 
Revenue, and frequently from banks 
which have a supply for the conveni- 
ence of the public. 

Refunds Due 

Since teachers generally have too 
much withheld from their monthly 
checks for income tax purposes, it is 
obvious that when they file their 
final returns on or before March 15, 
they have refunds due them. 

This will be true: (1) If they are 
paid on less than a twelve months’ 
basis, and (2) If they have but little 
income other than their monthly sal- 


esti- 


ol 


ary checks, 
The following illustration is used 


to explain this point. Suppose a 
single teacher receives $3,600 for 
nine months, and he has no exemption 
except his own. sy using the 


Monthly Wage Withholding Table, 
he would have $525.80 withheld as 
tax based upon a salary of $400 per 
month. 

This amount is computed as fol- 
lows : $65.20 withheld for four months 
from January through April under 
the old law, and $53 withheld for 
May and the months from Septem- 
ber through December under the new 
law. The Wage Withholding Table 
is based upon the amounts within 
the brackets being paid for the en- 
tire twelve months. 

Since withholding taxes are based 
upon wages paid, the withholding 
imust be made on the basis of $400 
per month for nine months instead of 
$300 per month for twelve months. 
$y using the Monthly Wage With- 
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holding Table, this teacher would 
have $360.50 withheld as tax based 
upon a salary of $300 per month. 

This amount is computed as fol- 
lows : $44.50 withheld for four months 
from January through April under the 
old law, and $36.50 withheld for 
May and from September through 
December under the new law. 

The difference in tax on $3,600 
figured on the basis of $400 for nine 
months and $300 for twelve months 
for the calendar year 1948, would 
be $165.30. The actual tax based 
upon the New Tax Table would be 
$356. 

These computations are based upon 
monthly wages within the wage 
brackets, and are tentative only. 
They do show that the withholding 
tax is higher on the same salary if 
it is based upon payment for fewer 
than twelve months rather than being 
distributed evenly over the twelve 
months, whether it‘was actually done 
that way or not. 


In the illustration given above, 
the taxpayer would have withheld 


from his salary for the year a total 
of $525.80. Since his actual tax 
as per the New Tax Table for 1948 
when the deductions are not itemized 
amounts to $356, a refund of $169.80 
($525.80 — $356) would be due. 

It should be noted that this refund 
reflects an excess withheld for the 
first four months of the year when 
the rates were higher, as well as the 
reduction in rates effective May 1 
under the new law. Ordinarily, the 
difference between the withholding on 
$400 for nine months and $300 for 
twelve months amounts to 


$40-$50. 


difference is exactly $39. 
Summary 
In this article, an attempt has been 
made to set forth the new features 
that teachers need to know in order 
to handle more intelligently their in- 





around | 
Using the tax rates based | 
upon the Revenue Act of 1948, the | 


come tax problems for this year. It 
is, of course, impossible to cover every | 


contingency and answer every ques- 
tion that might arise. 


‘kT | 
The author | 


presupposes that the general prin- | 


ciples of filling in Form 1040 are 
known, since teachers have been re- 
quired to file returns since 1939. 

If the teacher will call at the near- 
est Internal Revenue Office, she will 
be given free advice, blank forms, 
regulations, and assistance. 


Library Conferences Announced 


A series of library conferences, 
planned to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the public, parochial, and 
private schools throughout the state, 
have been scheduled for the month of 
October. 

They will be sponsored by the 
Illinois State Library, the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians, and other groups. 

The schedule is as follows: Beards- 
town High School, October 12; Car- 


hondale High School, October 13; 
Jerseyville High School, October 14; 
Casey High School, October 19; 
Decatur High School, October 20; 
Pontiac High School, October 21; 
Geneseo High School, October 26; 
Freeport High Schoc yl, Octe yber 27 > 


Oak Park High School, October 28 ; 
and Cossitt High School, LaGrange, 
October 29. 

The sponsoring groups, through 
questionnaires, have selected “The 
Place of the Library in the Enriched 
Curriculum” as the theme for the con- 


ference. 





5 issues of SCHOOL ARTS Maga- 
zine give you illustrations, projects, 
source reference teaching material 
and lessons to help you in your 
teaching. Many of the illustrated 
articles are from teachers who share 
with you their experiences and 
successes. 


Here’s the kind of help you like 
— designs and decoration, drawing 
ideas, simple crafts, folk arts from 
other countries, holiday ideas, inte- 
gration suggestions, lettering, post- 
ers. Saves your time, increases your 
teaching success. 


Read the list of the subjects for 
your 5 issues— each almost equal 
to a book of art helps. These are 
yours by filling in and mailing the 
coupon. 
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The program for each conference 
is planned by a local committee, with 
representatives from the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the Illinois State Library. 


Many Unqualified 


Conditions in the educational field 
have changed very little from last 
year, according to Catherine FE. 
Parks, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In many of the 
throughout the state the 
teacher serving as librarian or teacher 


schools 


librarian in her school is technically 
unqualified this 
The librarians in the city elementary 


for responsibility. 
schools, as revealed by visitation, are 
even less well qualified than those in 
the secondary schools. 

The professionally trained teacher 
librarian or librarian is the ideal per- 
son for the job, but until a sufficient 
number is available and funds 
acquired to provide such a person for 
each school or group of schools, on 
the-job training through conferences 
and workshops is the solution. 


are 
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5 New Ideas Issues $2.00 

Start the school year right. 

September — Ceramics and Decora- 
tive Arts 

October - 

November 

December — Child Art 

January — North American 
Handicrafts 

Full color pages in two of the issues 

you receive. 


r-- MAIL THE COUPON TODAY ~~~ 


Holidays 
Brazil 


| SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1 1689 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Enclosed is $2.00. Send the 5 New 
1 Ideas Issues as published. 
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es bs years ago this fall, a 
group of educators and a representa- 
tive of a publishing house met in 
Bloomington to discuss educational 
problems. They concluded that the 
only way to solve these problems 
was to have educators meet in con- 
vention. 

This group requested the Secre- 
tary of State, who was then acting 
as State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, to call such a convention. 
The request was refused, but the 
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Crayon of the Land—the standard by which 
all wax crayons are judged. It is permanent 
and waterproof—never smudges—never bends 
in the warmth of the hand—blends smoothly— 
is clean and clear—works equally well on paper, 
cardboard, wood or fabric. There is only one 
Crayola. It is a Gold Medal product made by 
Binney & Smith Co. in boxes of 6, 8, 12, 16 
and 24 colors, and is a registered trade name. 
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9) YEARS... 


By PAUL A. GRIGSBY 


Secretary of State did agree to join 
the educators in calling the meeting. 
Subsequently a circular was is- 
sued throughout the State announc- 
ing a meeting in Bloomington. Thus, 
on December 26, 1853, a group of 
persons met in the Methodist Church 
there to participate in a convention 
lasting three days, and the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, imme- 
diate predecessor to the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, was formed. 

It has been a long time since that 
day in 1853. Many problems have 
been before educators in the interim, 
and the State Association has been 
active in the solution of these prob- 
lems. 


For Better Schools 


During these ninety-five years the 
Illinois Education Association has 
led the fight in behalf of better 
schools, better finances, higher 
teachers’ salaries, better working 
conditions, security in position and 
in retirement, and a better program 
of teacher and pupil welfare. 

The Illinois Education Association 
has led in the demands for an in- 
crease in state aid, and will continue 
to work for further increases until 
the state of Illinois is appropriating 
from State funds a sum equal to ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the total 
cost of education. 

We have been happy in the ac- 
complishments of raising the state 
common school fund to almost $34,- 
000,000 annually, and the equaliza- 
tion base to $90 per pupil in ele- 
mentary schools and $100 per pupil 
in high schools. However, these 
sums are no longer adequate, and 
we must continue to work for future 
increases to meet the needs of educa- 
tion in Illinois. 

Our down-state teacher retirement 
system began in 1915, was im- 
proved in 1939, and was further re- 
vised by the 65th General Assembly. 
This new program gives teachers a 
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feeling of security for old age and 
retirement. The Illinois Education 
Association has been active with 
tenure cases since the enactment of 
its Tenure Law in 1943, having 
worked with more than 275 tenure 
cases. 

All of these projects, plus many 
more that could be listed here, have 
kept your association, its officers, 
and members busy during the years. 

The year 1948-1949 offers an even 
greater challenge for furthering the 
cause of education in Illinois. The 
school problems that face educators 
today are equal in importance to any 
that have ever faced your State As- 
sociation. 

With this fact in mind, your Presi- 
dent is calling for a mobilization of 
the membership throughout the State 
to work with a unified front so that 
we may present to the General As- 
sembly, when it convenes next Janu- 
ary, a concentrated effort to bring 
about needed legislation for our 


schools. 


For Legislation 


Among the legislative proposals 
that will be recommended for enact- 


ment will be: 

1. An increase in state aid to the 
common schools. 

2. The requirement of a minimum 
school year of nine months. 

3. The establishment of nursery 
schools and the use of local taxes 
therefor. 

4. Improvements as needed relative to 
retirement, tenure and continuing con- 
tract, sick leave, equal pay, and minimum 
salary for teachers. 

5. Provision that marriage of a teacher 
shall not be a cause for dismissal, nor a 
hindrance to a person’s employment as 
a teacher. 

6. Provisions for the continuation of 
the reorganization program, combining 
the school districts into larger units of 
administration and supervision, thus pro- 
viding more equitable support and the 
ability to maintain adequate educational 
programs. 

7. Provision of a Gateway Amendment 
to our State Constitution, with the prop- 
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osition printed on the ballot under the 
party circle. 

8. Provisions for the organization and 
support of junior colleges in the common 
school program, and state aid therefor. 

9. Legislation to provide the Chicago 
School District with sufficient revenue 
to maintain an adequate school system, 
and other legislation affecting the Chi- 
cago School District. 

These and many other items of 
legislation will receive major consid- 
eration by the State Association dur- 
ing the year that is ahead. 

Plans have been made for an out- 
standing program in Divisional Pro- 
fessional Workshops to be held 
throughout the State this fall. It is 
the purpose of the workshops to 
familiarize the membership with the 
details of the State program, with 
particular emphasis on legislation, and 
to serve as a guide for workshops to 
be held locally. 

The Division officers should be 
making plans for the largest and most 
successful professional workshop pro- 
gram held thus far. Releases from the 
State office will direct further atten- 
tion to these workshops, giving places 
and dates. 


For Local Emphasis 


Our present program calls for con- 
tinued emphasis on the local profes- 
sional educational associations. These 
local associations are now generally 
affiliating with the State Association 
through the Affiliated Teachers group. 
Thus far the activity of this group has 
been most successful and beneficial. 

From the staff of your State Associ- 
ation have flowed research and public 
relations pamphlets, study units, news 
letters, study manuals, and many 
other publications that have been 
most beneficial to the members of the 
State Association. These bulletins 
have been noted for their detail and 
accuracy. They will be effectiveiy 
used again during the coming year. 

Not the least among the publica- 
tions has been our own monthly 
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journal, ILLINo1s Epucation. Recent 
printing difficulties in Chicago made 
our publication dates rather uncertain 
throughout the 1947-1948 school year. 
It is believed that this difficulty has 
been corrected. The magazine should 
be used continuously as a basis for 
professional study, discussion, and 
activity. 

Your Professional Relations Pro- 
gram for this year calls for renewed 
emphasis upon teacher recruitment. 
Through the Future Teachers of 
America clubs and chapters in high 
schools and colleges, and through 
efforts on the part of the local 
teachers’ associations, much can be 
done. 


The program also calls for renewed 
emphasis upon the extension of the 
public relations organization to every 
county and community in the State. 
Through this detailed and far-reach- 
ing organization, means of imparting 
information and securing legislative 
support can be immediately forth- 
coming. 


Your State Association pioneered 
in the insurance program. The bene- 
ficial results of this program have 
already been extended into the state 
of Iowa, and last summer at the time 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion meeting, other state associations 
were inquiring about the possibility 
of having the program extended to 
their memberships. 


For Welfare 


Your State Association has always 
been interested in the welfare of its 
membership. This has been evidenced 
by the numerous programs made 
available, such as travel service, place- 
ment service, the insurance program 
just mentioned, help in tenure cases, 
aid emphasis upon salary schedules, 
contracts, and sick leave. The staff 
and officers of your Association will 
continue to give most serious con- 
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sideration to the improvement of these 
services as time progresses. 

Already your State Association has 
played a pioneering part in the de- 
velopment of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession (See page 
20), as it had previously done in 
the establishment of the National 
Educational Association. We are 
proud of our part thus far in 


W.O.T.P. However, it is only a 
beginning. 

This international organization 
needs the assistance that can be 


(Continued on page 32) 











WORKBOOKS 
New 


For the Grades and High 
School 


NUMBERS FOR YOU 


Book A, Grade 1; Book B, Grade 2 

Color used throughout; Clever 

pictures . . . Well motivated; 
Basically sound 








y 
NUMBER PRACTICE FOR YOU, Gr. 
3-4-5-6-7-8. Guidance—Problems 


and Practice—Self Tests 
New arithmetic workbooks stream- 


lined for today's needs. Will fit any 
text. 

Ease of assignment an outstanding 
feature. 


PHONICS WE USE, Book E, for 
Grades 4-5-6. 
A new book in the popular Phonics 
We Use Series. You already know 
Books A-B-C-D. 


IMPROVING MY ENGLISH, Grades 
3-4-5-6-7-8. 
Mastery of English by practice. 


New 1947 LEARNING GUIDE IN 
BIOLOGY. 


COLOR tells the story of life... . 
a feature never before given in a 
book of this kind. 


New 1948 CHEMISTRY GUIDE & 
“LAB” EXERCISES. 


A new edition with new practice 
materials. 


See these new workbooks 
before you buy. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Stephenson Dies 





Floyd S. Stephenson 
Mr. Flovd S$ Stephenson, 52, 
Treasurer 
Illi- 


of the Southwestern Division of the 
nois Education Association for several 
years, passed away suddenly in June. 


East St. 


Louis elementary principal, and 


Mr. Stephenson had previously served 
as President of the Southwestern Divi- 


sion, and of the Mississippi Valley Coun- 


cil of Boy Scouts of America. 
The ldocal newspaper called him “one 
of those community giants whose very 


tendency to modesty kept his real stature 


from the notice of the average citizen.” 


Health Coordinator Named 

Miss Carolyn Gilbert, M.A. in nursing, 
succeeded Miss Florence Benell as 
health coordinator at Eastern Illinois 
State College last June. Miss Gilbert 
is a 1940 graduate of Eastern who did 
her graduate work at Western Reserve 
University. Her nursing experience was 
gained in the crippled children’s ward at 
Rainbow Hospital, Cleveland, and at the 
University Hospital in the same city. 
Before taking up nurses’ training, Miss 
Gilbert taught for four years in the Mat- 
toon school system. 


Library Minor Offered 


Eastern Illinois State College is now 
offering a minor in library science, using 
the facilities of the large temporary li- 
brary completed last spring. According 
to President R. G. Buzzard, the work 
is planned primarily to provide training 
for teacher-librarians in small school 
systems. Because training has not here- 
tofore been available throughout the 
State, many schools have been unable to 
comply with the State Superintendent 
of Schools’ recommendations with re- 
gard to library services. 

R. M. Ginnings Dies 

Robert Meade Ginnings, retired head 
of the mathematics department at West- 
ern Illinois State College, died June 19 
following a short illness due to a heart 
attack. Mr. Ginnings was head of the 
mathematics department from 1909 until 
his retirement in 1940, and also served 
twenty-eight years as athletic advisor for 
the college—longer than any other 
athletic advisor in the Little Nineteen 
Conference. 





Northern Illinois: 
Southern Illinois: 


Chicago: Herpert F. 


221 East 20th Street = 





LEARNING PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
Learning fo andl 


The balanced basic reading program for Grades 1-3, 
by Nila Banton Smith. 


oe fo a 


A program of literature for Grades 4-6, compiled by 
Bennett, Dowse, and Edmonds (in three volumes). 


Representatives: 


LUTHER R. STOLEN, 221 E, 20th St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Roy R. Evans, South Side Country Club, Decatur, Ill. 
CLARK, 221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


Illinois Future Teachers 
Will Meet at 1.S.N.U. 

The Future Teachers of America 
chapter of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, known as the McMurry Chapter, 
will be host to a statewide meeting of 
F.T.A. members at Normal, October 16. 

Members met in Decatur May & and 
voted to investigate possibilities of a 
state organization. The Rockford unit will 
present a tentative constitution at the 
fall meeting. 

Twenty Illinois high schools now have 


F.T.A. clubs. They are as _ follows: 
Bloomington, Chicago (Englewood), 
Chicago Heights (Bloom Township), 


Clinton, Decatur, East St. Louis (Lans- 
downe Junior High School), Elgin, For- 
reston, Galesburg, Highland, Lincoln, 
Monmouth, Normal, Olney, Quincy, 
Rockford (West Senior High), Sterling, 
Sullivan, Viola, Wheaton. 

F.T.A. chapters in Illinois are located 
at the following colleges: Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Southern Illinois University, Elm- 
hurst College, Greenville College, Olivet 
Nazarene College, Western Iliinois State 
College, and Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Gallington Moves 

Dr. Ralph O. Gallington, associate 
professor of industrial arts at Eastern 
Illinois State College, has accepted a 
position as full professor at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. At Penn State he 
will teach graduate courses and continue 
his research on teacher education in in- 
dustrial arts. 

Extension Courses Announced 

Dr. R. G. Linder, director of extension 
service at Western Illinois State College, 
has announced extension courses to be 
available next fall for graduate and 
undergraduate students. Courses will be 
given in Aledo, Galesburg, Jacksonville, 
Macomb, Monmouth, Mt. Sterling, Peo- 
ria, Pittsfield, Quincy, Rock Island, and 
Moline. The courses offered will be in 
education, visual education, health, 
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Ss YOUR OWN TEACHER! 


1679 Brunswick Bidg. @ New York 10. 


ENGLISH *HISTORY*READING. 


Palow WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOW Your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CiVICS*NATURE STUDY-HEALTH 
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speech, and psychology. Credit allowed 
for each course is four quarter hours 
or two and two-thirds semester hours. 
Classes meet once every week for six- 
teen weeks. 


Two I.S.N.U. Teachers Die 

Two Illinois State Normal University 
faculty members of long standing died 
this summer. Dr. Stella Van Petten 
Henderson, associate professor of educa- 
tion for fifteen years, died May 31, and 
Ralph W. Pringle, professor emeritus of 
education, who served as principal of 
the University High School for twenty- 
three years, died July 9. 

Dr. Henderson was a teacher in the 
Joliet Township High School for ten 
years before joining the I.S.N.U. faculty. 
She held degrees from the University of 
Chicago and Columbia University as 
well as LS.N.U. Her book, Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Education, was 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press last year, and now is being widely 
adopted in colleges and universities. 

Mr. Pringle was a graduate of St. 
Lawrence and Harvard universities, and 
served as a school administrator in 
Oregon City, Oregon; Brodhead, Wis- 
consin; and LaGrange, Illinois, before 
going to Normal. His four books on the 
psychology of junior high and _ high- 
school students brought him interna- 
tional notice. 





Veteran Committeeman 





E. H. Lukenbill 


E. H. Lukenbill, Logan County Super- 
intendent of Schools for more than thirty 
years and an |, FE. A. Legislative Com- 
mitteeman for twenty years, completed 
his last term as the Central Division's 
legislative chairman on June 30. 

He has seen the State Schoot Fund 
grow from $3,000,000 to $39,000,000 per 
year; better certification requirements in- 
augurated; retirement and other welfare 
legislation enacted; and state-wide plans 
mapped for school district reorganization. 
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N.E.A. Dues Increased 

Effective July 7, 1948, dues of the 
National Education Association were in- 
creased according to the following 
schedule: Regular Membership, includ- 
ing NEA Journal, $5; Special Member- 
ship, including NEA Journal, Research 
Bulletin, and Volume of Proceedings, 
$10; and Life Membership (payable $15 
annually), $150. 

The new dues will help the N.E.A. 
to meet the costs of a greatly expanded 
national and international program in 
behalf of the schools and the profession. 


Miss Ellen Ford Dies 

Miss Ellen A. Ford, former 
of the Eastern Illinois State 
faculty and _ first 


member 
College 


Division Meeting Planned 

Four widely known speakers have been 
the meeting of the 
the Illinois Educa 
astern Illinois State 
in the health 


secured to address 

Eastern Division of 
tion Association at E 
College, Friday, October 8, 


education building. They are Franklyn 
B. Snyder, president of Northwestern 
University; James A. Pease, superin 
tendent of elementary schools at La 
Grange and chairman of the LE.A 
legislative committee; John H. Furbray, 
director of Air World Education; and 
Edward Tomlinson, noted author, lec 


turer, and dean of correspondents on 
inter-American affairs 

D. E. Parker, principal of the Mattoon 
High School, is Eastern Div. president 





dean of the teachers 
college, died at her 
home in Syracuse, 
New York, June 13. 
In her thirty - five 
years at Eastern, 
Miss Ford probably 
had greater influ- 
ence in determining 
the course of the 
school than any 
other woman mem- 
ber of the faculty. | 
She taught Latin 
and algebra on the 





first staff assembled WANK syogees Pr tT 
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She retired in 1933. 





‘the New Victor Lite-Weight 


16mm Sound Projector 





@ Attractive, Single Unit Aluminum Case 


@ 52% Lighter in Weight (34 Ibs. com- 
plete). 

@ 69% Smaller in Size—but takes full 
2000 ft. reels. 


@ Price $375.00. 
Send for Latest Catalog. 


SAINT LOUIS 5, MO 








FREE! In order to acquaint you 
® nature publications, we will 


with our 
send you 


a free copy of NATURE HIGHLIGHTS .. . 24} 


pages of practical information for teachers. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with full color plates, photographs 

and drawings. Contains nature 
for ten months. Mailed free, 
magazine in which this advertisement appears is 
mentioned in your letter, Whittemore Publishing 
o., Ltd., 177 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Canada. 








AUTUMN TOURS 


Caribbean Cruises— 
South America—Jamaica 
Cuba—Nassau-Bermuda 

Hawaii and Orient 
Air, rail and steamship tickets 
Cruises—Escorted Tours. 





SOUTHERN TRIPS 


Ozarks . . Florida . . Mexico 
New Orleans and Gulf Coast 
California . Arizona 
Dude Ranches and Resorts 
PERSONAL service is given by a 
member of our staff to all travel 
inquiries. Going somewhere? 


For quick service - - - - - --- 
contact us in CHICAGO. 


TOUR AND TRAVEL 
WABASH, HAR 0414 


6 Ss 
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HERE'S 


ARTCRAFT TEACHERS: 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO TEACH 
THE ART OF LEATHER CARVING 


Now you may teach the art of leather carving with 
a complete line of precision cut products, accurate 
easy-to-use tracing patterns, world’s finest smooth 
top-grain cowhide, highest quality linings and lac- 
ings. We furnish everything you need to assist you 
in teaching; vools, materials, instructions you may 
use to adapt to your particular problem, complete 
cut kits, etc. We supply many artcraft teachers 
with ail their leather carving needs. Send only $) 
| for wonderful portfolio of patterns and instructions 
or WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


| BURTONS LTD. 


1755'2 Glendale Bivd. 
Dept. S-I, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER, 1948 

18 Illinois Education Association and 
South Central Division, I.E.A., 
professional workshop demonstra- 
tion; Centennial Auditorium, 
Springfield. 

24,25—Affiliated Teachers Associations 
of Illinois, September meeting; 
Leland Hotel, Springfield. 

30 to October 2—County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, third na- 
tional conference; Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

OctToser, 1948 

Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, Fifth Conference 
on Exceptional Children; Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 

4 Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting; Capen 
Auditorium at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, and Community 
High School Auditorium, Normal. 
Blackhawk Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Rock Island Senior 
High School, Rock Island. 

8 East Central Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Eastern Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, Charleston. 

Illinois Valley Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, LaSalle. 
Mississippi Valley Division, I.E.A., 
annual meeting; Quincy Senior 
High School, Quincy. 
Southeastern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Flora. 

8 Western Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; Galesburg Armory, Gales- 
burg. 

15 Lake Shore Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Morton High School, 
Cicero. 

15 Northeastern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; East High School 
and West High School, Aurora. 

15 Northwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Midway Theater, 
Rockford. 

15 Rock River Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting, Dixon. 

18 DuPage Valley Division, I.E.A., 
annual meeting; Glen Ellyn. 

18 Lake Shore Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston. 

25 Southern Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; Auditorium, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 

DecEMBER, 1948 

28 to 30—Illinois 
tion, annual 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Fepruary, 1949 

13 to 16—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, an- 
nual meeting; Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

Marcu, 1949 

11 Peoria Division, I.E.A., annual 

meeting; Peoria. 
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ONLY A BEGINNING 
(Continued from page 29) 


provided by the State Association 
through its Executive Secretary and 
other staff members, and through 
group and individual memberships in 
Illinois. The staff of the National 
Education Association has looked to 
the Illinois Education Association for 
leadership in affairs of national and 
international nature. 

We cannot concern ourselves 
merely with the present program, im- 
portant as it is—we must look to the 
future. We have already announced 
a long-term program toward the de- 
velopment of additional space in our 
headquarters plant. 

Your Board of Directors, upon di- 
rection of your Representative As- 
sembly, has established a pension pro- 
gram for staff members to supplement 
the existing Social Security program. 


Centennial Planned 


During this year a committee will 
be appointed to begin plans for the 
centennial observance of the founding 
of the Illinois Education Association. 
During the five-year period when this 
and subsequent committees will be 
working to develop this program, it 
should be one of the goals of the 
Association to increase the member- 
ship from appreximately 41,000 
teachers to an even larger member- 
ship. 

Illinois was one of ten states which 
met their 1948 quotas in the five-year 
plan of the National Education As- 
sociation. This work must be con- 
tinued if we are to be among the 
leaders in the nation. And despite 
the fact that we are among the ten 
states to meet their quotas, we still 
fall short of the membership we hope 
to have in the national organization. 

Many plans could be discussed here, 
but space does not permit. All the 
accomplishments listed above have 
been made possible through the 
whole-hearted cooperation of a great 
many teachers of Illinois, and through 
the particular and concentrated effort 





ApriL, 1949 
1 South Central Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Orpheum Theater, 
Springfield. 
8 Southwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Ainad Temple, East 
St. Louis. 
June, 1949 
11 Chicago Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; 315 South Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


September, 


of leaders throughout the respective 
Divisions and in local organizations. 

Your State Association now re- 
ceives suggestions from the affiliated 
organizations such as the Affiliated 
Teachers, County Superintendents, 
Elementary Principals, and the IIli- 
nois Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and it is hoped soon to include 
the Secondary School Principals’ 
group. Presidents of these groups 
constitute the Section Council, which 
helps the Association determine the 
educational needs and programs of 
the State. 

If you have read through this ar- 
ticle, you can readily see that co- 
operation has been the thought para- 
mount in the mind of the writer. Past 
accomplishments have been made be- 
cause of cooperation. The present 
program will be properly executed 
with full and complete cooperation. 
The future of the Association depends 
upon the continued and continuous 
support of all. 

In the name of the boys and girls 
of the state of Illinois, who are the 
beneficiaries of our great program, 
your help is earnestly solicited. 


Plan Corner Stone Laying 

Plans are being made to lay the 
corner stone of the Mary J. Booth Li- 
brary at Eastern Illinois State College 
during the latter part of October. Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green has been invited 
to take part in the ceremonies. The new 
2,150,000 building will be named for 
Miss Mary J. Booth, retired head of the 
library department who served Eastern 
for more than forty years. 
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EDUCATION for TODAY'S WORLD 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, 
but also in the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of tolerance and consideration 
which broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All 
these books are of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and accurate color. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 
New material on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. 
The WORKBOOK is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


_ ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 


which are an inspiration to the young. New Edition. The WORKBOOK 
is entitled 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 1948 


The national leader. Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most significant and purposeful in relation to 
present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a unit study of American institutions. 


WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, 1948 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way 
of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS, 1948 
A textbook on problems of democracy. New WORKBOOK. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU, 1948 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 


subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. 
Food will build a new America! New WORKBOOK entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 
EDGERTON’S AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, 1948 
with practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ interests. 


Answer Book. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 


begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 1948 Editions. 
Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I, II, Ill, AND IV 


Refresher English WORKBCOKS for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 
BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 


accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series WORKBOOKS 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest to 
the reading program from the very first grade. A complete course of 
study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow 
Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’‘S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 


New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 
SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY, 1948 


For years the national leader in Biology in the previous edition. 
Now complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. The most colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 1948 


includes the many important recent discoveries in the subject of Physics. 


Glossary available. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16, Illinois 











